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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Prime Minister’s speech at Kettering on Saturday 
has displeased the farmers, though his refusal to commit 

this country to the policy of agricultural self-sufficiency 
which is atrophying international trade, and if adopted here 
would spell ruin to British shipping, will seem to most people 
plain common sense. The qualified hopefulness with which 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke on the international situation finds 
some justification in the settlement of the Austrian debt 
question with Germany, the relaxation of Anglo-Italian 
tension and signs that the bombing of British ships in Spain 
is being prohibited and that a beginning may at last be made 
with the withdrawal of foreign troops in Spain. The rise 
in the barometer, if it exists, is at best hardly perceptible, 
but it is something that the mercury should be going up at 
all. Mr. Chamberlain is entitled to claim that his policy 
has at least achieved its purpose so far in averting a European 
War. Whether a different policy would have yielded better 
or worse results neither Mr. Attlee nor anyone on any bench 
in the House of Commons is in a position to demonstrate ; 
that is, and must be, a matter for speculation. But a review 
of the events of the past year does on the whole justify the 
conclusion that British policy has been most successful when 
a firm line has been taken. It is doubtful, for example, 
whether the Austrian debt question would have been settled 
so quickly, or at all, but for the reminder that we were in a 
position to set’ up a clearing arrangement under which 
Germany could sell to us no more than she bought from us. 

*x *x * * 


Non-Intervention Progress 

The Non-Intervention Committee has finally adopted the 
British plan for the withdrawal of foreign combatants, and four 
of its members, Britain, France, Germany and Italy, have 
between them produced £50,000 with which to start the 
Operation. The undertaking involves counting the foreign 
combatants on each side, “control” on Spain’s land and 
sea frontiers being meanwhile intensified to prevent fresh 


landings, after which the elaborate and expensive task of 
repatriating 10,000 men on one side and a proportionate 
number on the other will be put in hand. All this is de- 
pendent on assent being given to the plan by the Spanish 
Government and General Franco, and if that is forthcoming 
it is:estimated that it will be five or six months before the 
work can be carried through. Enthusiasm over the adoption 
of the plan must therefore be qualified, and Italy can have 
no ground for any early entry of the Anglo-Italian agreement 
into effect, unless, indeed, she voluntarily withdraws a con- 
siderable proportion of her troops without waiting for the 
British plan to be operated. There has been a cessation of 
the bombing of British ships, which General Franco in his 
latest note promises to try to avoid. His proposal that 
Almeria should be set apart for British merchant ships and 
regarded as immune from bombardment has been before 
the Cabinet, but there are many obvious objections to it. 
*« * * * 

Japan’s Advance 

Last week the Japanese captured Matung, on the Yangtze, 
and owing to the rise in the level of the river her warships 
were able to pass the boom. Another boom has been con- 
structed at Hukow, further up the river, but the floods have 
made it useless. On Tuesday Hukow itself was captured, and 
the Japanese are able to claim that in three weeks they have 
advanced 70 miles up the Yangtze in their advance on 
Hankow. But progress is difficult, owing both to the Chinese 
resistance and to natural conditions, and the Japanese may 
in consequence turn aside to attack Nanchang, and cut the 
railway between Canton and Hankow. It is possible that 
large-scale operations will te suspended until the autumn, 
when the floods will subside and allow Japan to resume her 
abandoned campaigns. When the floods do subside, however, 


- they will leave large areas ruined, and since China has had to 


abandon her schemes of social service and public works 
owing to the war, the need of foreign assistance in combating 
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the effects of flood and especially of medical aid to take 
precautions against plague and disease is more pressing then 
ever. The British Government might well lead the way in 


organising a scheme of flood relief and medical aid for China. 
* * * x 


Difficulties in Austria 


Herr Biirckel, the Nazi Commissioner for Austria, has at 
length recognised the justice of some of the complaints made 
against the new administration in Austria. This week twelve 
Nazi ‘“ commissars” appointed to administer Jewish 
businesses have been arrested on charges of corruption and 
sent to the concentration camp at Dachau. A professor 
dismissed on false information has been reinstated, and the 
régime is now reduced to offering rewards to those who will 
inform against informers. These steps may do something to 
allay popular indignation at certain qualities of the new régime ; 
but clearly they do not, and indeed the régime cannot, go to 
the root of the problem. One of the chief difficulties is that 
most of the Austrian Nazis are wholly incompetent to take 
the place of the thousands of officials who have been dismissed 
since the Anschluss ; their posts have been filled, for the most 
part, by Germans who are not popular with the Austrians 
in general and even less popular with disappointed and 
resentful Austrian Nazis. The two forms of resentment are 
enough to give Herr Biirckel considerable trouble for some 
time to come. 

* * * * 
Murders in Palestine 

The record of the past week in Palestine has been deplorable. 
On Monday there was an Arab outbreak in Galilee and in 
Jerusalem Jews were responsible for the death of four Arabs 
and the wounding of ten others, and there were other affrays 
in Tel-Aviv. On Tuesday five Jews were killed in different 
parts of the country. Wednesday, with an outrage at Haifa 
involving twenty deaths, was the blackest day of all. There 
can be no serious hope of any further improvement in the 
situation during the further delays involved while the new 
committee now in Palestine reaches conclusions on the 
detailed application of the plam of partition which the 
Royal Commission recommended in principle. The 
Government remains pledged to partition, but the wisdom 
of the expedient becomes more doubtful every day. Neither 
Jews nor Arabs want it and a partitioned Palestine promises 
to be neither more peaceful nor more prosperous than a 
Palestine under the original mandate. The present uncertainty 
about the future produces the worst effects of all. The most 
that can be hoped for is that an increase of the garrison of 
Palestine may enable the Government to take more effective 
measures against the terrorists in both camps. 

*x x x x 
Germany’s Debts 

Sir John Simon was able to announce in the House of 
Commons last week that a settlement had been reached 
by the German and British Governments of the dispute over 
the Austrian Guaranteed loans on which Germany threatened 
default. The German Government has agreed to reimburse 
the British for its guarantees and to assure full service of 
the bonds held by British subjects on the date of the settlement, 
July 1st. But the agreement goes further than the question 
immediately at issue. The rates of interest on the Dawes 
and Young loans, which by general agreement were too 
high, are reduced, but the bondholders are adequately 
compensated because a proper sinking fund will be maintained 
for the redemption of the bonds. Further, arrangements 
have been made so that British exports to Germany will 
be kept at their present level. So comprehensive and reason- 
able a settlement is certainly more than could have been 
hoped for after the breakdown of the Leith-Ross conversations 
in Berlin; and it is wholly to the good that the dispute 
has not led to a “ clearing ” or to attempts to achieve satis- 
faction by methods of trade coercion. Germany can only 
gain by the reasonableness she has shown after her initial 


recalcitrance ; other Governments may perhaps envy Great 
Britain for the comparative ease with which she has obtained 
payment from Germany. 

* * * * 


The Claims of the Refugees 


The Conference called by President Roosevelt to discuss 
the fate of refugees from Germany and Austria opened at 
Evian on Wednesday, and the lives of thousands will depend 
on what success it achieves. It is idle to pretend that it is 
beyond the powers of the civilised countries to provide 
for 500,000 Jews and others for whom life in Germany and 
Austria will be insupportable, or that it is not an international 
duty to do so. In an article in this issue Sir John Hope 
Simpson shows that refugees are not necessarily a burden 
to those who admit them, and the experiences of France 
and Czechoslovakia, who have set a noble example to the world 
by the free asylum they have offered, should persuade others, 
notably Great Britain, to imitate them. France and Czecho- 
slovakia have by now exhausted their resources; those of 
the United States, Great Britain, and the Empire, far greater, 
have not been drawn upon as they should. The protests 
aroused by Germany’s treatment of the Jews are merely 
hypocritical unless followed by practical assistance ; it is to 
be hoped that the British representatives will come forward 


with a scheme of relief comparable to the resources this © 


country can command. It is equally necessary that the Con- 
ference should find means of giving to these refugees without 
passports the first essential of civilised life—a legal existence. 
* ww * * 

A Sanjak Settlement 

Great Britain’s interest in: the friendship of Turkey has 
been shown by the recent grant of credits and loans; 
France has shown that her interest is equally strong by the 
conciliatory attitude she has adopted in the dispute over 
the elections to the new Assembly in the Sanjak of Alexan- 
dretta, which now becomes an autonomous enclave in the 
Mandated Territory of Syria. The Sanjak was granted 
autonomy by the Franco-Turkish treaty of last year, negotiated 
with the assistance of the League of Nations. But the League 
Commission dispatched to regulate the question of nationality 
in the Sanjak displeased Turkey by discovering fewer optants 
for Turkish nationality than the Turks had reckoned on; 
and this failure made it difficult for France to fulfil her pledge 
that the Turks should have 22 out of the 41 seats in the 
new Assembly. The military convention signed this week 
provides that France and Turkey shall each send 2,000 troops 
to the Sanjak, and it is believed that the presence of Turkish 
troops in the Turkish districts will suffice to remedy the 
lack of Turkish optants. The convention is accompanied 


by a Franco-Turkish treaty of friendship ; and both agree-. 


ments will be welcome to all who realise the crucial position 
occupied by Turkey in the Eastern Mediterranean. It is 
regrettable, however, that Turkey’s wishes could only be satis- 
fied at the cost of overruling the League Commission. 
x * * *« 

Bankers and Industry 

The assumption of the ultimate direction of the great 
tinplate firm of Richard Thomas and Co. by a Board of Control 
presided over by Mr. Montagu Norman, Chairman of the 
Bank of England, is a somewhat sensational event in British 
industrial history. The firm has had to have recourse to the 
Bank of England, the joint stock banks and insurance com- 
panies to raise the added £6,000,000 necessary to complete 
its great new works at Ebbw Vale. Borrowing has meant 
loss of control; and for seven years or longer the Board of 
Control, in which Mr. Montagu Norman is the dominating 
figure, will direct the company’s policy. Further, repre- 
sentatives of the other great steel companies are to be added 
to the ordinary Board of the company, and their presence 
has been described as an assurance that the company will 
be directed on “sound co-operative and not competitive 
lines ” in the interests of the steel industry as a whole. 
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Co-operation is an excellent principle but its working must 
be watched. Co-operation has been known to result in. the 
maintenance rather than the reduction of high prices. The 
new Ebbw Vale works are meant to lower prices. 

* *x «x -* 


Good Food for All 


The failure of Governments to make use of the advances of 
science except for the production of armaments is one of the 
greatest disasters of today ; and it is difficult not to sympa- 
thise with the committee of experts in nutrition who have 
now been driven to producing their own economic plan for 
securing ‘‘ good food for all.” They propose that the distri- 
bution of basic foodstuffs from producer to consumer should 
be in the hands of great public boards, which would ensure 
that sufficient quantities reached the consumer at sufficiently 
low prices. The plan is too simple for success, and certainly 
the scientists underestimate the degree of economic: adjust- 
ment which would be necessary if it were to be carried out. 
But having performed their own scientific task brilliantly 
they have now, since advantage has not been taken of their 
results, to try to perform the tasks which should be per- 
formed by others. If their plan arouses public discussion 
and interest it will have served its purpose ; and their memo- 
randum is remarkable because of their agreement that the 
fundamental cause of inadequate nutrition is the poverty of 
the consumer. If the Government also were to accept this 
conclusion, there would be greater hope that the country 
would be given the nutrition policy it needs. 

gs x * * 


National Parks 


The well-planned campaign for the establishment of 
National Parks which Mr. Norman Birkett, K.C., launched 
last week should find many supporters. The Standing 
Committee on National Parks—of which Mr. Birkett is 
chairman—recommends that the Government establish 
National Parks as a national service under the authority of 
two National Parks Commissions (one for England and Wales 
and one for Scotland). At present there are many forms of 
development which threaten the countryside and over which 
the local authority—especially the impecunious one—has no 
control, and it is apparent that, to be practical, a scheme for 
National Parks would have to be administered and financed 
nationally. The Committee’s aim is that extensive districts 
of wilder: countryside may be preserved from uncontrolled 
development and that facilities be provided for public access 
to them. Nature Reserves would be rhaintained within the 
Parks, in which wild plant and animal life would be strictly 
protected. The sum of £100,000 a year for five years is 
suggested as the minimum expenditure necessary. Rightly 
viewed this is the kind of expenditure which the country 
cannot afford not to incur. 

*x * *x * 
Rising Unemployment 

Once again the monthly unemployment figures show an 
increase. In the last month a further 24,000 have been 
added, bringing the total unemployed to just over 1,800,000. 
The Ministry of Labour believes that the “ increase is ac- 
counted for by temporary stoppages due partly to local 
holidays on the day of the count and partly to extensions 
of the Whitsun holiday,” though the count took place a 
whole week after Whitsunday. There are now half a million 
more unemployed than twelve months ago and we are back 
again at the same level as in the summer of 1935. Only 
coalmining, among the principal industries, shows a‘ decrease 
over the last year, and“ the cotton industry has suffered an 
increase of 100,000. Though these figures may not represent 
a precipitate decline in industrial activity they certainly 
Mark a serious and steady trade recession which any slackening 
M tearmament activity would intensify. There are no signs 
that the Government is ready with plans against that 
contingency. 









The Week in Parliament 

Our. Parliamentary ‘Correspondent writes: On Tuesday 
Mr. Ben Smith drew attention to a matter which is of growing 
concern to many private members, namely the diminishing 
number of questions disposed of during question-time. 
Until very recently the total was usually in the neighbourhood 
of a hundred. But on two days this week the numbers have 
been sixty and sixty-two respectively. As was emphasised 
by Mr. Speaker, this contraction is due to the growing 
volume of supplementaries. No doubt a well-timed supple- 
mentary question often has its uses, both in eliciting further 
information and in testing the mental agility of the Minister 
who replies. But there are some M.P.s, particularly on 
the Labour benches, who seem to think-that no Parliamentary 
question is complete unless it is followed up by further 
interrogation. A good deal of time is also wasted by members 
in all parties who persist in putting down for oral reply 
questions to which written answers would obviously be 
sufficient. A written answer is printed in next day’s Hansard 
in precisely the same way, and if it refers to any particular 
part of the country is duly reported in the local newspapers 
concerned. Question-time is, of course, an invaluable part 
of our Parliamentary system and it is a pity that it should 
so often be used merely to obtain statistical information 
which is of little general or topical interest. 

* *x x *x 

The Bill to provide armaments credits for Turkey received 
an unopposed Second Reading, a fact which illustrates how 
completely the public attitude towards such matters has 
changed during the past three years. Up to the end of 1935 
a proposal to facilitate the rearmament of another country 
would have produced an immediate storm. Nowadays, 
however, even the Socialist leaders feel constrained to 
acquiesce in anything which tends to strengthen a possible 
ally against the Fascist dictators. Sir John Simon did not, 
of course, justify the Bill on these grounds, preferring to 
emphasise the Government’s desire to assist the economic 
and industrial development of Turkey. But most of those 
who spoke supported the measure for strategic rather than 
commercial reasons. An exception was Mr. Godfrey 
Nicholson, who believes that the time is ripe for much 
closer economic collaboration between Great Britain and the 
Balkan States. 

* * * * 

Mr. W. S. Morrison was duly apologetic in introducing 
yet another temporary measure dealing with milk. He had 
hoped, he explained, to bring in a comprehensive Bill, 
embodying the Government’s long-term policy, during the 
present session, but all the available Parliamentary time 
had been absorbed by foreign affairs and defence. The 
explanation is obviously a reasonable one. With only three 
weeks left before the summer recess and the Finance Bill 
not yet on the Statute Book, it is clearly impossible to 
embark on major legislation before the session ends. Never- 
theless the Opposition speakers were inclined to be suspicious. 
Mr. Tom Williams recalled that the agricultural industry 
had always been promised a little more just before the close 
of the Parliamentary session; in fact it had happened in 
each of the past five years. Mr. Acland wondered whether 
it was not the case that even now the promised Policy Bill 
had not yet been drafted. A wider issue was raised by 
Mr. George Ridley, who reminded the House that our average 
milk consumption per head is the lowest, and our retail 
price for milk the highest, of any great country in the world. 
There should be some remarkably interesting debates when 
the Government eventually formulates its complete proposals. 
There is a growing interest on all sides in the problem of 
nutrition. The agricultural members, spurred on by Lord 
Beaverbrook, will demand even more generous assistance 
than the industry has already received. Both sides will 
probably attack the distributor. But the rationalisation of 
milk distribution is by no means an easy matter, and a great 
many M.P.s still have a tender feeling for the small shopkeeper. 
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FINANCE AND HEGEMONY 


HE debate in the House of Commons on Monday 
on the grant of credits to Turkey was more import- 
ant than may be generally realised. For the core of the 
discussion was not. Turkey at all, but the decision by 
the Government to begin ‘to make effective use in 
world affairs of an instrument of which we have a more 
extensive command than any other State, namely, finance. 
It is an instrument, not a weapon. Its operation, so 
long as it is employed legitimately, is essentially peaceful. 
And in British hands it would, in fact, be employed 
not for a moment to establish any kind of British 
hegemony anywhere, but to prevent various lesser 
States, whose independence it is desirable on both 
material and moral grounds to preserve, from being 
dominated by hegemony from another quarter. There 
is no mystery about the danger in which they stand. As 
was shown clearly in these columns last week, Germany 
is systematically pursuing a commercial policy which 
binds certain States in South-Eastern Europe so closely 
to her—by importing largely from them and paying not 
in cash but in credits in Germany, which the States 
concerned can only liquidate by taking German goods, 
and at a figure: above the world-price level and in 
quantities far beyond their needs—that they are losing 
their economic freedom and beginning to mortgage 
their political freedom likewise. That is an illegitimate 
process which should be withstood by all legitimate means. 
One obviously legitimate means is the resumption, 
within limits of prudence, of our traditional policy of 
foreign lending, combined with a judicious use of the 
export-credits system. That is, in fact, what has been 
happening in the case of Turkey. Here is a country 
which has shown in the last fifteen years remarkable 
qualities of recovery, self-discipline and self-develop- 
ment; a country possessed, moreover, of extensive 
natural resources needing considerable capital expenditure 
for their exploitation. It is entirely in accordance with 
established practice that its potentialities, like the 
potentialities of the United States and Canada half a 
century ago, should be developed with the aid of British 
finance. Normally, as Mr. Dalton observed in Monday’s 
debate, the City would have found the money, but since 
the City’s mood at present is unadventurous, it is entirely 
right that the Government should have stepped in and 
made itself responsible for loans and credits amounting 
altogether to £16,000,000 in the interests of Turkish 
defence and the development of Turkey’s natural 
resources. Such a transaction is essentially a move 
towards the restoration of normal commercial methods 
and the establishment of commercial and_ political 
stability—one of those modest, but by no means negligible, 
contributions to the preservation of peace which are all 
we can reasonably hope for at this moment. 

But Turkey is in no sense a special case. The Govern- 
ment, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was careful to 
observe on Monday, had not in any way overlooked 
“the desirability of promoting to the greatest possible 
extent our financial and economic relations with other 
foreign countries.” That is altogether as it should be, 
and the matter is not to be disposed of with the enuncia- 
tion of any dictum, however admirable. Financial 
and economic relations with particular States can be 


promoted in a variety of ways both for their advantage 
and ours, and with no detriment to the legitimate com- 
mercial interests of any third party. We have no desire 
to interfere with any of Germany’s normal trade channels 
in South-Eastern Europe, but it is both legitimate and 
politic to use our superior financial resources to save 
South-Eastern European States from the necessity of 
so far accepting Germany’s commercial domination 
as to become enmeshed in the toils of her political domina- 
tion. Certain countries, like Turkey, need to borrow. 

Others need outlets for their produce, and they would 
rather send it to the non-political market of Britain 
than to the political market of Germany. The case of 
these latter States is the more difficult to deal with, 
for purchases in this country are made‘by individuals, 
not by the State, and the State has neither the means 
nor the right to require them to buy from’one source 
rather than another. But it does so happen that today 
the State is to an unusual degree itself a purchaser. 
The further business of the House of Commons: on 
Monday, after approval had been given to the loan to 
Turkey, was to accord a third reading to the Bill indem- 
nifying the Government for its bulk purchases of wheat, 
petrol and other commodities for storage against an 
unforeseen emergency. There is a strong case for 
buying so far as possible from European States which 
might otherwise be compelled to sell in quarters where 
too close commercial associations put political inde- 
pendence in peril. Where loans are needed the Govern- 
ment is fully justified in taking something more than 
a normal commercial risk. The sums involved are 
negligible compared with the expenditure on arma- 
ments, and they may be distinctly more effective, eng 
for pound, as preservatives of peace. 


What warrant, it may be asked, is there for describing 
such strategy as non-political and Germany’s trade 
Strategy as political? Are they not simply rival uses 
of the same instrument? In some respects, it is true, 
Germany must be met with her own methods—which 
we are much better equipped than she is to employ 
effectively. But the essential difference is that no one 
will suspect this country of the smallest desire to acquire 
political hegemony in South-East Europe. Our only 
concern can be to give the States of South-East Europe 
the means to keep themselves out of range of any political 
hegemony at all. If we manifest no interest in their 
welfare, they must turn perforce to those who—from 
whatever motives—do manifest it. No action on our part 
would be designed to frustrate Germany’s normal 
commercial expansion, or preclude the fullest co-opera- 
tion with her in endeavours to restore normal trade 
relations throughout Europe. The announcement that 
the settlement of the Austrian debt question is to be 
followed by trade discussions with Germany is an 
encouraging sign. But if Germany, for example, aims 
at bringing illegitimate economic pressure to bear on 
Czechoslovakia for political ends, then we may most 
legitimately do whatever lies in our power to help 
Czechoslovakia to survive such methods. So far from 
there being any question of the encirclement of Germany, 
it is a question of resisting German attempts to encircle 
smaller States. 
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There is one other quarter of the wosld where British 
financial power might be properly and_ beneficially 
employed. Lord Lytton in Tuesday’s Times wrote 
wisely and cogently in support of the proposal to grant 
China a loan for the support of her currency. While 
sympathy in this country with China in the ordeal 
she is undergoing—and has now been undergoing for 


‘precisely a year—is almost universal, and although 


the British Government has supported at Geneva a 


resolution encouraging all League States to take what 


steps seemed to them fit and possible to help China, 
we have in fact taken no steps to help her at all. Military 
assistance is not in question. Even financial assistance 


MODERN 


UICIDE has long been studied abroad as a symptom 
of: social disease, and has provided even politicians 

with useful arguments. In an interesting article in the 
July issue of The Practitioner, Professor Sydney Smith 
remarks, “‘ Suicide as a medical and social problem has 
not received the attention it deserves in this country. 
It is an extraordinary thing that each year in England 
and Wales between five and six thousand people should 
kill themselves, and about an equal number unsuccess- 
fully make the same attempt. That is to say that 200 
of our fellow countrymen each week should feel them- 
selves so out of touch with their environment, or so 
hopeless, that they desire to end their lives.” Official 
statistics of suicides certainly underestimate their number, 
but however large they are to some people they may not 
seem so “ extraordinary ” as to Professor Smith. For 
suicide may seem a better way than most of escaping a 
world of wars, revolutions and catastrophes, of unemploy- 
ment and misery, and to many it seems that to punish 
suicide is to try and deprive an unhappy man of his last 
resource. A man can hardly be considered free if he 
cannot end his own life when he chooses; and to rob 
him of that right is to bind him forever to his own misery. 


It seems clear at least that every year more people 
in Great Britain, and in Europe, take this view. Omit- 
ting the period of the Great War, there has been a steady 
increase in the suicide rate from 1861 onwards ; in this 
country it has risen from 105 to 196 per million 
tor males and from 35 to 80 per million for females. The 
causes are clearly not to be found in poverty or material 
misery, for the rate is much higher among the upper 
and middle classes than among the workers. 
It may be said that the increase has nothing to do with 
belief in the right to take one’s own life; people kill 
themselves because they can’t help it, not because they 
think they have a right to. But it is significant that where 
condemnation: of suicide is strongest, the number of 
suicides is lowest. The Catholic Church has always 
condemned suicide in absolute terms, and Mariana 
thought it a sin for a tyrant to kill himself though it was 
not a sin to assassinate him. In the Catholic cantons of 
Switzerland the suicide rate is noticeably lower than in 
the Protestant, and in the table of suicide-rates by 
professions given by Professor Smith the lowest place 
is taken by Roman Catholic priests, accompanied, 
inexplicably, by slate-masons and coppersmiths. It 
seems safe at least to assume that the increase of suicide 
has corresponded with a growth in the belief that a man’s 


for directly military purposes is not sought. But 
financial assistance—in the form of a guarantee for loans 
raised in the ordinary way on the market—to a State 
victim of aggression is an expedient fully discussed 
and fully approved at Geneva, and strongly supported 
by so prudent and unadventurous a statesman as Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. An operation carried out primarily 
for China’s benefit would redound to our own profit 
no less, for in days which may be less distant than they 
seem China’s friendship will be worth much. It is 
not axiomatic that expenditure on armaments is the 
best of all securities for peace. There are other in- 
vestments that may be made simultaneously. 


SUICIDE 


life is his own to do as he likes with; and it is possible 
therefore to argue that punishment of attempted suicide 
is no longer defensible because it has no social sanction. 
To this can be added other arguments, expressed recently 
in a letter to The Times, as, for instance, that a law which 
can only punish those who fail to commit the crime is 
necessarily bad; or that it cannot act as a deterrent 
because the successful criminal is ex hypothesi beyond 
the law and no process of extradition can bring him 
back. 


If the law. is not a deterrent, it is of no use to say 
that suicide must be prevented because it means the 
loss of a life to the State ; and it is curious also that where 
individuals are most completely subservient to the State, 
in Japan, suicide is not condemned but approved as a 
sign of supreme devotion. But it would be absurd to 
pretend that the laws against suicide, in this as in other . 
countries, exist primarily for their deterrent effect, and 
if they have any it is indirect. In essence the laws are 
an expression of society’s horror and condemnation of 
suicide; right or wrong, they are a moral judgement 
upon it. They mean that a man’s life is not his own to 
dispose of as he likes, that he is a social animal as well as 
an individual. And whatever the sophisticated view may 
be, it is certain that simple men still feel this horror 
ofthe act of self murder, which once led them to drive 
stakes through the corpses of suicides. Their feeling is 
well expressed in an essay of Masaryk’s recently translated 
into English. “‘ Even now, as in my childhood, suicide 
is to me something horrible, something doubly unnatural, 
something inconceivable. I feel the same way about it 
as does a villager from some remote village. I regard 
the act as he does—something terrible, unthinkable, 
something that. pollutes the brain and burdens ard 
darkens the soul.” 

. The feelings of villagers from some remote village are 
not always to be trusted, but in this case at least they seem 
preferable to arguments apparently more logical. For 


, anyone who has studied the psychology of suicide, or is 


able in any way to appreciate the motives that lead to it, 
will at least assert that the state of mind of the suicide is 
one that reflects both a diseased soul and a diseased 
society. As Professor Smith says: “ It must be conceded 
that the suicidal act is frequently the result of an appar- 
ently normal mental process, but even with deliberation 
and reasoning what may appear to be a normal process 
may really have its roots in something abnormal.” Students 
of suicide seem to agree that the abnormality consists 
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either in a tedium vite which is not to be explained 
merely as the result of suffering or hardship or even of 
nervous strain, or in a complete inability to face the 
stress of a world which becomes increasingly divided by 
apparently irresolvable conflicts of belief and of material 
forces. The significance of the increase in the suicide 
rate is the evidence it gives that for many people the 
world is a form of anarchy, and that their response to 
it is the distaste for life which is anarchy’s inevitable 
result. It is significant, also, that society becomes 
increasingly unable to exert sufficient moral pressure to 
prevent that distaste expressing itself in the act of self- 


murder, most of all in its educated classes. The simple 
man’s horror of suicide is the horror of a world in which 
such things are not merely possible but increasingly 
possible. Whether punishment is any cure for such a 
situation is a different matter. If it is agreed that the 
laws against attempted suicide express a horror which 
is sane and justifiable, it may be agreed also that it might 
find better expression in building a world in which the 
ties of belief and of social responsibility which bind men 
to life, have been restored. As doctors try to cure the 
diseased soul, so others must try to cure the diseased 
society. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Independent Liberals must be flattered by the 
warmth of the Prime Minister’s invitation to them 
(in his speech at Kettering on Saturday) to come over and 
join him, but there is no sign of response so far, and none 
can well be expected. Though no one but an occasional 
doctrinaire here and there advocates a return to complete Free 
Trade the Independent Liberals are as hostile to the Ottawa 
system as ever they were, and men who crossed the floor on 
that issue could hardly recross while the Government still 
pursues the Ottawa policy inflexibly. It seems at first sight a 
little odd that the Prime Minister should bother about a party 
that cannot muster twenty votes in the House—but he was no 
doubt thinking of the country, in which at the last 
election, over 1,400,000 votes. were cast for Independent 
Liberal candidates. If the national unity he appealed for 
is to mean anything, that million and a half must be counted 
as supporters, not opponents, of the Government. Two 
rival conceptions of national unity seem to be. emerging. 
There is the Prime Minister’s, which means a still further 
broadening of the basis of the National Government. There 
is another, still well in the clouds, in which an Eden-Churchill- 
Cecil-Sinclair-Bevin (or/and Citrine) combination is vaguely 
visualised. But there is a world of difference between the 
clouds and solid earth. 
* x * * 


Last week’s brief excitement over the relations of Mr. Hore- 
Belisha, the Attorney-General and Mr. Duncan Sandys has 
died down, and no major effervescence seems likely till the 
Committee on Official Secrets reports. But it is not quite clear 
what the committee will report on. Thesterms of reference 
are wide, but hardly wide enough to cover a verdict on the 
conduct of various individuals on the case in question ; 
principles, indeed, are more its province than personalities. 
Meanwhile, certain judgements are crystallising in political 
circles, and they are not particularly flattering to the Minister 
for War. Why, the average M.P. (and the average man in 
the street) is asking, did not Mr. Hore-Belisha, when he 
found a question containing alarming figures sent to him 
for answer, establish contact with the questioner and put the 
position to him informally instead of making the whole 
affair portentous by dragging the Prime Minister and the 
Attorney-General and the Official Secrets Act into it? 
The Secretary of State’s explanation of why he thought 
the portentous way the better was very far from convincing. 

* * * * 


I shall be surprised if the B.B.C. fails to find itself the 
centre of a considerable controversy as a result of the air-raid 
talk by Mr. Langdon-Davies on Wednesday evening. The 
printed word makes nothing of the appeal to the imagination 
that the heard word does, and the descriptions of Mr. 
Langdon-Davies’ of air-raids at Barcelona, against the back- 
ground of official reports of the raids read in the announcer’s 
correct, colourless voice, must have brought home to millions 
of hearers as nothing ever had before the appalling’ possi- 
bilities of air-raids on English cities. No European city 


of equal size has ever been bombed like Barcelona, and if 
anything can show what London’s experience might be it is 
Barcelona’s. There are, no doubt, certain points in our 
favour. The chief terror at Barcelona was the silent raid 
by machines which glided from a great height and a great 
distance with engines shut off so that no instruments could 
detect them. We shall at any rate be considerably better 
provided than the Spanish Government with naval patrols 
and scouter planes, and a balloon barrage may be a con- 
siderable hindrance to raiders. But it will be hard to convince 
anyone who heard Mr. Langdon-Davies’ talk that the attack 
has not an immense advantage over the defence. The B.B.C. 
may be accused of starting a scare. It is justified on the 
whole in answering that we need to be scared. 


* * *x x 


I am sorry to discover that Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
thinks a recent paragraph in this column on biographies 
of royalties, in which a biography of the Duke of Windsor 
which he had some thought of writing was mentioned, 
reflected on him in some way. He must have misunderstood 
it. All I said was that there was some conflict of evidence 
about whether the Duke had authorised such a book, and 
that whatever the rights and wrongs of that were, it was 
unfortunate that there should be public controversy on 
such a question at all. As to a suggestion in a different 
part of the paragraph that tissues of trivialities about royal 
personages did small service to their reputation, that, of 
course, did not in the remotest or most oblique way refer 
to Mr. Mackenzie, and could not, for whatever his merits or 
demerits as a writer may be no one, I am quite sure, would 
ever accuse him of dealing in trivialities. At all events I 
should not. 

* * * * 

No firm has ever shown such independence in advertising 
as Shell, but their exhibition of posters at Shell-Mex House 
made me wonder what kind of public is attracted by their 
rather esoteric methods. Presumably the motoring tourist 
is tired of being told to visit Canterbury Cathedral or 
Harrogate, and his attention will be more readily attracted 
by a decaying eighteenth-century Folly, set before him in 
the brilliant shorthand of modern conventions in painting. 
But Shell now look like giving up their more Super- 
realist kind of poster in favour of something a little more 
popular. Their latest series, “ These Men Use Shell”, 
makes a wider appeal to sentiment, and the drawings for 
advertisements in newspapers in the manner of Edward 
Lear rely on a simple and unsophisticated humour—though 
it will also fetch the high-brows. One of the most remarkable 
features of the coloured posters is the accuracy with which 
they reproduce the original paintings, which are put beside 
them for comparison. In some cases the printed poster 
actually seems to be better than the design, though it is 
hard to decide whether this is more to the credit of the 
printer or of the artist, who knew instinctively what would 
turn out right in reproduction. JANUS. 
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THE REFUGEE 'FRAGEDY 


By SIR JOHN HOPE SIMPSON 


HE representatives of thirty nations, including Great 
Britain and some of the Dominions, have been meeting 
at Evian this week on the invitation of the United States 
Government, to consider the question of the refugees from 
Germany and Austria. The 1920 programme of the National 
Socialist Party included the statement : “‘ None but members 
of the nation may be citizens of the State. None but those of 
German blood, whatever their creed, may be members 
of the nation. No Jew, therefore, may be member of the 
nation.” The policy of mediaeval methods adopted by the 
Nazi government aims at ejection from Germany of those 
nationals who are held to be not of German blood, the Jews 
and the “ non-Aryans.” They, and the political opponents 
of the régime, have been subjected to moral, physical and 
legal persecution, from which one avenue of escape has been 
flight from Germany. Another, to which resort has fre- 
quently been had, is suicide. 


About 150,000 refugees had escaped from Germany 
before the annexation of Austria in March last, which was 
followed by persecution, if possible even more ferocious, of 
the corresponding classes of the Austrian population. Similar 
results might have been expected, but one <venue was closed, 
for the countries of previous refuge were not prepared to 
extend further hospitality, and steps to prevent refugee 
invasion were taken everywhere. Certain States closed their 
frontiers completely against immigrants from Germany and 
Austria. Others, including Great Britain, secured selective 
admission by demanding a visa on the passport of arrivals 
from those countries. These restrictive measures have 
prevented exodus from Austria on any large scale, and the 
Jews, non-Aryans and political opponents of the Nazi govern- 
ment are left without means of escape, except by suicide, 
from the unspeakable treatment which they are suffering. 


The problem which the Evian Conference has been called 
to consider, and if possible to solve, is confined to that of 
the refugees from Germany and Austria. Its magnitude 
is quite indefinite. There are still 350,000 Jews in Germany. 
There are not less than 190,000 in Austria. Of the number 
of non-Aryans no exact estimate is possible. In official 
speeches they have been stated to number millions, and this 
is possible in view of the prevalence of intermarriage between 
Jew and Christian in Germany and Austria during the last 
century, and of the very numerous instances of conversion 
of Jews to Christianity. The Nazi policy undoubiedly 
affects a colossal number of perfectly innocent people. 


There are two possible lines of solution of the problem. 
In a noble letter of resignation Mr. James G. Macdonald, 
who was High Commissioner for German Refugees from 
1933 to 1935, pointed out that the only radical solution lay 
in a change in those conditions in Germany which at present 
compel the flight of the “ non-Aryan” population. This 
solution requires as a pre-condition a change of heart in 
the German Government which not even the most radical 
optimist can expect. Experience suggests that representa- 
tions to that government would be resented as an interference 
in internal affairs. They might indeed result in even harsher 
action against the undesired section of the population. 


The: alternative solution is to facilitate emigration. This 
will demand not only far greater liberality on the part of 
governments in the future than has ordinarily been evident 
in the past, but also financial provision by governments 
towards the cost of emigration and settlement. Private 
organisations, particularly Jewish organisations, have hitherto 
displayed astonishing generosity, but the magnitude of th: 
problem is now quite beyond the resources of private effort. 


- Some governments- have. been most generou3; in their 
treatment of the various groups of post-War refugees. The 


liberal and farseeing policy of Czechoslovakia in the time of 
President Masaryk was unique. Czechoslovakia invited 
(White) Russian refugee professors by the hundred, refugee 
students and Cossack peasants by the thousand. She: 
organised a Russian university, an Ukranian university, 
Russian primary, secondary, high and technical schools, 
and provided free education and maintenance for these 
refugees. Today she still provides modest pensions for 
the Russian professors. The 5,000 students who obtained 
diplomas are scattered and at work in many countries, 2,000 
Cossack peasants are settled on the land in Czechoslovakia 
and are a valuable national asset. Jugoslavia warmly 
welcomed some 30,000 Russian refugees and treated them 
at least as favourably as her own nationals are treated. ~ 

France is an outstanding example, for she even today has 
some 200,000 refugees within her borders. They are treated 
well, Very many have been naturalised as French citizens, 
but those who are still Russian or Armenian, Italian, Spanish 
or Portuguese enjoy the benefits of the social services, even 
unemployment benefit. France has recently passed a 
decree-law preventing the expulsion of refugees who have 
not a visa for another country. It contains a provision that 
if a refugee arrives at the frontier without papers, and alleges 
that he is escaping from religious or political persecution, 
the allegation shall be investigated, and that, if it is found 
to be accurate, he shall be admitted. France’s treatment 
of the 10,000 Spanish refugee children is most remarkable. 
They have been welcomed by a Committee organised by 
the Confédération Générale du Travail and are boarded out 
among peasant families. The Committee pays for their 
clothes and their medical treatment, their hosts provide 
them with free board and lodging. The Confédération 
Générale du Travail also has a special section for Russian 
refugees and assists Italian refugees to obtain those privileges 
which the French Government provides for them. 

It is somewhat humiliating to compare French treatment of 
refugees with that of Great Britain. In this country selection 
is carefully exercised. No refugee is allowed to enter the 
country unless it is certain that he will not become a charge 
upon the State, or to enter for work unless a prospective 
employer certifies his willingness to employ him and that no 
competent national is available to fill the vacancy. The 
Home Office is entirely sympathetic, but is tied by the provi- 
sions of the Aliens Act and the Orders in Council issued there- 
under. Right of asylum as such has ceased to exist in Great 
Britain since 1914. 

There is a problem even greater than that of the German 
and Austrian refugees which might well be considered at 
Evian. Apart from those refugees who enjoy a certain 
protection from the League, there are other groups, as for 
instance Italians and Spaniards, to whom no international 
protection is accorded. There are also in Europe hundreds 
of thousands of unprotected stateless people. Evian affords 
a chance to consider the conditions of life of these unfortunates 
also, and to determine whether any and if so what international 
action is requisite in their case. Finally there is the great - 
menace of the potential refugees—those unwanted Jews in 
Poland, Roumania and the Baltic States, in respect of whom 
the example of Germany might be followed in the hope of a 
similar result. This matter might well engage the attention 
of Evian, for, unless it is dealt with now, it will probably 
force itself upon the world’s attention in circumstances 
less favourable, when the flood-gates of Eastern Europe are 
opened and the flood of refugees is let loose. 

One of the objections commonly urged in countries of 
refuge against admission of refugees is that if they are allowed 
to work in the country of refuge they reduce the amount 
of employment available for nationals. No- very -detailed- 
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enquiry into this aspect of the problem has been made but, 
as a result of enquiries in Belgium and Holland, it has been 
established that industries started by refugees have been 
responsible for the employment of very large numbers of 
nationals who otherwise would have been unemployed. In 
Great Britain it is known that the flight of Jewish refugees 
from Leipzig has resulted in a marked extension of the fur 
trade in London. In addition there are a considerable 
number of industries which have been organised by refugees 


from Germany and which are employing an important 
number of British nationals. 

Whatever its task may ultimately prove to be, if the Evian 
Conference is to succeed, the nations of which it is composed 
must realise that liberality on their part is essential. History 
teaches that those countries who in the past have harboured 
refugees have not failed of their reward. But even were 
liberality to demand sacrifice, sacrifice would be justified in 
an attempt to maintain liberal and democratic principles. 


THE LEAGUE AND ITS SUPPORTERS 


By J. A. SPENDER 


ETWEEN Dr. Bevan’s and Dr. Gilbert Murray’s 

recent articles in The Spectator, I think we may at 

last get a clue to what is dividing so many sincere adherents of 
the League of Nations and its ideals. 

Dr. Murray and I were both in at the beginning, and I 
think he will agree with me that the original idea of the League 
was to save the world from war—not to wage another “ war 
to end war,” nor even to rally a group of nations to defend 
what they thought just against another group holding a 
different idea of justice. According to the original idea, 
the Powers composing the League were to be in such 
a majority that “‘ aggressors ” would be helpless and, if they 
tried to resist, be brought to account by economic sanctions 
without war. This was the meaning originally attached to 
“* collective security”; it was to be security for all against 
war and for each against aggression. 

The refusal of the United States to participate, the isolation 
of Russia, and the failure to obtain or keep the adhesion of 
Germany, necessarily changed the nature of the problem. 
Without the participation of those Powers, there was no 
longer an automatic certainty of enforcing the will of the 
League without war. The question which now presented 
itself was whether the League Powers would be willing, and 
if so, whether they would be strong enough, to take the risk of 
war, 7.¢., strong enough to wage war successfully, if an 
aggressor defied them. 

This question arose first in an acute form in the case of 
Japan, and the League Powers declined the risk or, as Dr. 
Murray would say, ‘“‘ submitted to the aggression ” of Japan. 


It may be argued that they ought to have taken the risk, but 


it was the risk of a difficult and dangerous war, the brunt of 
which must have fallen upon Great Britain almost, if not 
quite, single-handed. Such a war might have been described 
as just and necessary, but it would have been far different 
from “ collective security ” as originally intended. 

Whether on this occasion the League Powers might have 
taken diplomatic action outside the League in common with 
the United States may also be debated, but it is a question 
apart from that of the procedure laid down in the League 
Covenant. My own opinion, for what it is worth, is 
that in view of the strong materia! position and militant 
disposition of the Japanese, these Powers would have been 
unwise to go far along this line, unless they were al! prepared 
to go the whole length of making war, if other forms of pressure 
proved unsuccessful. 

There followed the case of Italy and Abyssinia, after an 
interval in which Herr Hitler had come to power and Germany 
was rearming on an immense scale. The handling of that 
illustrated the extreme unwisdom of half-measures, unless 
the League Powers were prepared to go the whole length of 
making war if they were defied. From the beginning 
the French intimated that it would be only with extreme 
reluctance that they would dedicate their forces to saving 
Abyssinia from being conquered by Italy while a rearming 
Germany stood on their frontier waiting to seize any oppor- 
tunity that the occasion might offer. In this case also it may 
be argued, and rather more consistently, I think, that the 
League Powers should have persisted and taken the risk. 
But once more it was the risk of a great and serious war 


- 


which might have involved the whole world—again very 
different from the original idea of “ collective security.” 

I desire almost everything in the world that Dr. Murray 
desires, and most of all I wish the League kept in active being, 
for I believe it will have an essential part to play when we are 
through these difficult times. But precisely for that reason, 
it seem; to me dangerous to use the phrase “ collective 
security ” as if it covered the coercion of recalcitrants in 
existing circumstances, and still more to speak of this operation 
as a “ policy of peace.” 

In the title given to Dr. Murray’s article “ Moral Basis ” 
and “ Power Politics ” are placed in opposition, as if they 
were mutually exclusive. Here, it seem3 to me, is the main 
cause of misunderstanding. When the League Powers have 
to contemplate making war or taking the risk of making it, 
they are necessarily and inevitably on the plane of “ power 
politics.” It is not enough for them to be convinced that 
their cause is good, they have to satisfy themselves that they 
have enough power behind them to make it good. In the 
last six years we have heard the same people denouncing 
armaments and reproaching the Government for not taking 
the risk of war ; and then after a short interval declaring our 
defences to be totally inadequate and yet again reproaching 
the Government for being too unwarlike. Is it unreasonable 
to suggest that there must be some relation between arma- 
ments and policy when we are invited to take the risk of war ? 

Many advocates of the League of Nations hold it to be 
immoral to enter into amicable relations with any nation 
which it has convicted of aggression. Yet very few of them 
seem to consider how immensely the problem of making 
successful war and defending the British Empire is compli- 
cated by the supposition that a hostile or unfriendly Italy 
may challenge us in the Mediterranean and a hostile or 
unfriendly Japan in the Far East. Zealous adherents of the 
League may quite logically and consistently hold that we 
should have no dealings with these Samaritans, but, if so, 
they should think a good deal before reproaching a British 
Government for being reluctant to risk war, 

I have learnt from experience that in advancing considera- 
tions of this kind I lay myself open to the charge of pre- 
ferring expediency to principle, but I cannot think it at ali 
necessary that the children of light should have so little of the 
wisdom of this world as some advocates of the League appzer 
to have had in recent months. Not a few of us have enough 
of the old Liberal pacificism in our make-up to fee! that a 
year in which war has been averted is a year gained and, 
so far, a good contribution to peace. The suggestion that 
war is inevitable and therefore had better come quickly lest 
the enemy should be too strong, seems to us dangerously 
like the old Prussian doctrine of preventive war which even 
Bismarck said was a usurpation of Divine Providence. War 
is only too evidently a possibility with which we have to 
reckon, but to exhaust all efforts to avoid it while placing 
ourselves in the strongest possible position to engage in it, 
if it cannot be avoided, seems to me the duty of the hour. 
Let us in any case get rid of the idea that any sort of war will 
solve any of the problems which were in the mind of the 
founders of the League. Any war will, I believe, make all 
of them worse. 
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WHAT WAR IS TEACHING CHINA—II 


By MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


[This is the second of a series of five articles by the wife of the Chinese Comnander-in-Chief. 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek is a 


graduate of Wellesley College] 


T has taken China a long time to unify, a short time to 
show the strength and advantage of that unity. Hitherto, 
fear of Japan produced a sort of paralysis among us. Not a 
weakness peculiar to China, be it said, for fear has done that 
to other countries as well. But now that it has been proved 
in our civil and social arenas, no less than on our battlefields, 
that even the alleged invincibility of the Japanese can be 
countered with some success by concerted effort, we may 
expect that the intelligent among our people will hereafter 
be ashamed not to show good citizenship and energy and 
honesty in the forwarding of constructive and helpful reforms. 
If they do not—if too many of them are sluggards—I foresee 
the rise of forces that will be dangerous for them. The old 
apathy will never again be tolerated. China is bound to shed 
her worn-out gowns of indifference and laziness—celestially 
characteristic though they once may have been. The awakened 
minds of the present generation and the developing ones of 
the next will see to that. 
_ One significant thing that is happening, and perhaps 
the most important thing, is that our country is surely finding 
its soul. We shall have a tremendous social and political 
problem on our hands as soon as time for rehabilitation comes, 
no matter who wins. Perhaps our surest sheet-anchor will 
be this new spirit that is developing ; a spirit that will, in 
time, mature on a nation-wide scale. “There is an obvious need 
for spiritual solace. I think our people are realising where 
it can be found. Some know ; many are groping. I notice 
a certain amount of what might be described as awareness 
of supernatural influence working on our behalf. Also, there 
is suppressed awe—awe at our nation being able to last as 
long as it has done in the face of what was believed, when the 
invasion began, would be certain defeat, and probably extinc- 
tion within:a few months. People are wondering whence 
came our unexpected strength. Out of the quiet and calm 
acceptance of belief in that strength is springing a spirit of 
heartening and sturdy confidence. In some prominent 
quarters there is a sense of acknowledgment of unworthiness 
to take a real part in such a great national struggle. There is 
quite a bit of soul-searching, too. If that will but spread, if a 
humility will come to us that will bite into the self-assertive 
know-allness that used to characterise many of us, it will bea 
forcible influence for permanent progress and good. 

We, in China, need substantial and unashamed humility. 
We also need to see a change of heart in large numbers of the 
officially prominent, as well as in leaders in civilian circles. 
Especially do we need it in those who have hitherto been, 
perhaps unconsciously, obstructionists to national progress 
by virtue of their failure to co-operate in forwarding different 
lines of public endeavour. The present poignant national 
suffering ; the ever-present proximity and sight of crashing, 
instantaneous death ; the vastness and awful suddenness of 
destruction by far-flung explosives, have all had a noticeable 
effect in sobering innumerable people, and bringing them, 
as it were, to earth. 

Dare we hope that out of the recognition of human frailty 
and fallibility, out of the sight of the awe-inspiring panorama 
of our nation, struggling at once in the throes of death and 
potential rebirth, will come a real transformation in the hearts 
and minds of those who survive and who have in various ways 
contributed to the previous stagnation of their country? The 
latter range from the drones and the dissatisfied to the over- 
zealous and obstructively clever. You know the type—the 
ones who frustrate worthwhile plans for development either 
to demonstrate. their smartness, or for the material enlarge- 
ment of their banking accounts. Or the type that disrupts 
possibilities of national progress because it would be “loss 
of face’ to accept ideas of reorganisation from outside. 


That “ face ” business is one of our supreme follies—one 
of our curses. I am hopeful, however, that the horrors so 
many of our unfortunate people are passing through will 
prompt, in the intelligent among the survivors, introspection 


‘that will generate a sense of shame for past neglects and a 


determined will to work in future primarily for the good of the 
country. Such a will is manifesting itself in many places 
and many ways already, I am happy to say. 

If I judge aright, as I have said, humility is also showing 
itself in places. All I hope is that we can capitalise it. It 
may help, among other things, to subdue the thoughtless. ones 
who think that national economic advancement can be 


acquired without special qualifications on the part of our 


people, and without the assistance or co-operation of the out- 
side world. That is a fallacy, of course. Somehow many of 
us never seem to have got over the ideas of our forebears, who 
believed that they could live their lives within the confines of 
our borders, self-contained and immune from outside influ- 
ences—a stupidity that our forebears should have demolished 
one hundred years ago, or at least fifty years ago. 

It has been the manifestation of a spirit of intolerance of 


foreign methods, often to the detriment of foreign commercial 


interests, that makes foreign investors, merchants, politicians, 
and economists suspicious of us, and sceptical. One can 
hardly blame them. After all, commerce is mutually advan- 
tageous, and should be reciprocal in its benefits. Of course, 
the Chinese attitude arises from the fear of the aggressiveness 
of foreigners. | 

Then, too, there is the old scorn of foreign technical help. 
Many of our fellow countrymen, who, I happen to know, 
have previously discounted the value of foreign technical 
experts, and, by obstructing the experts, have prevented our 
country from deriving the full benefit of foreign knowledge 
and experience, have now learned from this unequal war why 
we have had to suffer so much for so long from our inadequa- 
cies. They have previously always proceeded -along their 
misguided recalcitrant way oblivious of possible reactions. 
It is too late now for their penitence to cancel the consequences 
of their follies, but in the mere realisation that China has lost 
in numerous ways by not absorbing all that was available. to 
her from the advisers and experts—engaged by her at high 
expense, may it be said—there is hope for a wisely practical 
attitude of mind in the future. 

The average foreigner who has come to our country full of 
zeal to reform us by imparting what he knows has had expe- 
rience of this trait of our countrymen. It is not peculiar to 
China, however. It is encountered in every Oriental country 
whose past is shrouded in the mists of antiquity; in every 
country, indeed, where people have, through the centuries, 
developed their own distinctive modes of thought and life ; 
who had been, as an illustration, quite content to get about 
their business on Shanks’ mare, in their sedan chairs, on their 
camels, in their one-horse shays, buggies, carts, or whatever 
else they had become accustomed to, before the ubiquitous 
“ Fin Lizzie ” bounced into their ken to shatter the peace of 
mind of the animals of their farms and their forests, and 
torture the welkin with racket and discord to the disturbance 
or demoralisation of mankind. ° 

Recognition of the follies of passively resisting the intro- 
duction of new notions will cause any educated Chinese who 
has been shocked into a sensible state by the war—and who 
devotes a little time and intelligence to an analysis of the 
situation in the past—quickly to discern a variety of racial 
characteristics that could be reformed with advantage. 

That this war and its calamities will provide the impetus 
for important reforms, is certain. With the realistic changes 
that are inevitable in responsible quarters, progress is sure 
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to be more rapid, more realistic, and more endurable once 
we can get a chance to settle down to the work of rehabilita- 
tion. At any rate, there will be so much to do and so little 
money with which to do it that we will be compelled to put a 
curb not only upon amateurish experimentation, but also upon 
incompetents, if we wish to improve. Always we have been 


cursed with incompetents, and with persons of inordinate 
conceit. If ever China really needed applied wisdom it is 
now, and in the future. We therefore have to see to it that 
only capable and positive-minded people are put in charge of 
nationally important constructive work. The fools have had 
their day with their little follies. 


THE NEW COUNTRYMAN 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


ITIES have ceased to be habitable; agricultural land 
has ceased to be a sound investment; these two facts, 
which no one would seriously dispute, have brought about 
a social change during the last twenty years which has often 
escaped attention—the appearance of a new class of country- 
man, unrelated by origin with the soil but indued with an 
almost superstitious respect for its traditions. Other changes 
have been noted fully enough, always in terms of regret ; 
the decay of village crafts and recreations, the invasions 
of hooligans on motor-cycles, road-houses, beach pyjamas, 
bungalows, sophisticated yokels, ruinous mansions, the 
shrinking arable area, the leakage from the rural community 
of its most enterprising members—all these are now common- 
places; they are the only features familiar to the great 
majority of Englishmen who know the countryside only 
from their magazines and from what they see on the trunk 
roads. There is, however, another and less depressing 
aspect—the steady immigration of those who wish to lead a 
family life or to engage in creative work or to spend their 
last fifteen years in tranquillity. They have no ambition to 
make their living out of the land; they merely wish to make 
a home there. They possess five- to thirty-acre estates of 
which the most important part is the garden ; the surrounding 
meadows are let at uneconomic rates and valued for the 
protection they offer. The great majority of this population 
have retired on pensions and savings from the professions 
and services. They are anything but vandals. It is the 
practical farmer who pulls the old stone roof off his barn, 
the newcomer who buys it and re-erects it. For them the 
wireless and the cinema are deplorable devices, tolerable only 
as lures for domestic servants; they are infinitely patient 
of the maunderings of the village “ character ” ; they absorb 
themselves eagerly in all local activities, gallantly exposing 
themselves, at advanced age, in boy-scout uniform, and 
subscribing to local funds with a generosity quite dispro- 
portionate to their means. It is to these, primarily, that 
The Country Citizen is addressed. 

It is an admirable little publication—the-imprint of Idbury 
is a guarantee of that—giving, as its sub-title claims “ First 
aid to the Rural resident and the newcomer to the country 
on every description of Public Work and Voluntary Service.” 
The only complaint that can be made against it is 
that it is tantalisingly short. The number of problems 
which are presented to the newcomer in even the most 
modest estate are manifold. He wants to be neighbourly 
and he is not sure how his obligations lie. There is a footpath 
through his land; is it his business to repair the stile ? 
There is a triangle of grass outside his gates; should he 
keep the nettles down? A bough has blown off one of his 
trees in a meadow let for grazing; does this belong to him 
or -his tenant? New questions of law and custom occur 
weekly and the newcomer runs the risk of rendering himself 
odious for officiousness or ridiculous for indulgence. 

There is room for an encyclopaedia of rural etiquette; the 
articles in The Country Citizen satisfy many but not all of these 
problems ; a number of vulgar errors are exposed, as for 
instance ‘‘ the idea,” which I had hitherto held, “ That 
the keeper ox farmer is best dealt with by the trespasser by an 
offer of a nominal sum (6d.) as compensation on the spot ” 





The Country Ci.izen. (The Countryman, Idbury, Kingham, 
Oxon, 3s. 6d.) 


which “ seems to be based on a misunderstanding of the 
law” ; a great deal of interesting information is given—as 
that the managers of a village school must not be near relatives 
of the teachers. There is a great deal of advice; most of 
it sage, some, I am inclined to feel, a little sententious. Ina 
book as short as this one might have omitted, “ the ordinary 
country dweller finds as a rule that common sense and good 
feeling settle the trespassing problem for him.” On one 
occasion at least the advice seems to me imprudent. “ Cruelty 
to animals on farms,” the author writes, “is not easy to 
discover and prove, but everybody experienced in country 
life knows it to exist, often a result of long custom, and a 
great public service is rendered by anyone who heips to bring 
a case to light.” ‘ Everybody experienced in country life ” 
is the operative phrase. They know cruelty exists but they 
know what constitutes cruelty. Itison just such a point as this 
that newcomers, women in particular, whose only experience 
of animals has been with lap dogs, make themselves an 
intolerable nuisance. I have known cases of horses at grass 
being reported as ‘in a disgusting condition’ because the 
observer had never before seen one ungroomed, and of an 
elderly lady who assaulted a boy because he switched a 
cow on the rump when driving it down a lane. On this 
particular subject so many of our countrywomen are on the 
borderlines of sanity that it seems foolhardy to encourage 
them with talk of “ great public service.” 

But these contributions are incidental to the real purpose 
of the book which is not so much to smooth the newcomer’s 
relations with his neighbours as to awake him and them to a 
realisation of their duties of citizenship. The word, it is true, 
seems slightly paradoxical when applied to membership 
of a rural community, and too many country residents regard 
that sinister word “‘ planning ” as being one of the evils which 
they have shaken off with city life. The minor country 
gentry pay out considerable sums for local welfare, but they 
tend to regard their rates and their tithes and their subscrip- 
tions to the Boy Scouts as being, all of a piece, part of the 
price they pay for a position of esteem. Many of them to 
the end of their days believe that the Parish Council is an 
ecclesiastical body convoked to control the ritualistic tendencies 
of the curate, and, if they are not members of the Church 
of England, believe that they are excluded from it. 

Here, as in many of his previous works, Mr. Robertson 
Scott sets out to show the good that can be done, and the 
evil that can be avoided, by a healthy interest in local govern- 
ment. It is a sphere eminently suitabie for the energies of 
the retired administrators who populate the countryside. 
It has the advantage—enormous in these fretful days—of being 
quite unideological. Party politics play practically no part 
and personal ambition even less. It is significant that when 
hears of an acquaintance standing for, say, the London one 
County Council, one’s first reflexion is that he is setting up 
as a politician and hopes eventually to find himself in the 
House of Commons. In the country there is seldom any 
ulterior motive of this kind and, if there is, it is likely to be 
disappointed. English rural government is intricate, peculiar 
and, in some aspects, archaic, but those who participate 


give up a great deal of time for no other reason than that they - 


enjoy it and hope todo good. Mr. Robertson Scott examines 
the various bodies that exist, explains how they are related, 
and what they may accomplish. A general reading gives the 
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impression that things are rather more complicated than 
one would expect, or than they need be. To adopt a child: 
obtain forms from the county council welfare centre, get the 
local magistrate to fill them in, present them to the juvenile 
court at petty sessions—and, incidentally, get the father’s 
consent. To secure adult education find where there is “a 
joint committee including some or all of the following 
organisations”: Workers Educational Association, Rural 
Community Councils, University Extra-Mural Board, the 
local Educational Authority, the Adult School Union, the 


SOCIAL SERVANTS: 


Central Council for Broadcast Adult Education, the Y.M.C.A. 
Things are simpler in the authoritarian States. We have a 
system that has grown up unsystematically through an 
enormous variety of public and private enterprises. It is a 
system which suits us, and if properly worked, can provide 
most of the things that are needed. But it can only work 
if people of leisure and energy, mental powers and very 
considerable goodwill take it in hand. In sketching out a 
ground plan for the well-disposed, The Country Citizen has 
performed a notable achievement with brevity and clarity. 


Ill, THE PROBATION OFFICER 


By R. F. SCOTT 


N the whole field of social service I can think of no one 
who has greater potentialities for both raising the 
standard of citizenship and enhancing the possibilities of 
happiness among the less fortunate members of society, 
than has the Probation Officer. For his functions are, in 
a sentence, to “ advise, assist and befriend,”’ first, offenders 
whom a Court of Summary Jurisdiction has released on 
probation and secondly all those, irrespective of whether or 
not they have fallen foul of the law, who may come to him 
for help. A wide or narrow interpretation of these functions— 
and considerable scope for degree of interpretation obviously 
exists—will depend both on the capacity and the conscience 
of the individual Probation Officer. 

The probation system is intended of course for offenders 
of all ages—many erroneously imagine it to be applied 
only to children—but, though most Probation Officers 
have to deal with offenders of all ages, a number of London 
Courts have separate officers for juveniles and for adults. 
Again, where possible, women officers deal with women 
probationers. The description which follows should, therefore, 
be regarded as portraying the activities of some composite 
Probation Officer. 

A young man is in court charged with theft. The magistrate 
knows little of the case beyond the actual details of the 
offence. Before deciding whether the offender is a suitable 
person to place under the supervision of a Probation Officer— 
whether he is likely to profit from such treatment—or 
whether imprisonment would. prove to be more effective, 
the magistrate requires to have in his possession certain details 
concerning the temperament, family life and personal 
environment of the offender, his occupation, health and past 
history. He therefore remands the offender on bail and 
requests the Probation Officer to ascertain these details. 
(Unhappily, not a few magistrates place offenders on pro- 
bation without first enquiring into these details. . This is to 
misuse the system.) The Probation Officer after visiting and 
being visited by the offender soon has a good idea of the 
sort of life the offender lives and the sort of person he is. 
From the report which he makes out to the magistrate the 
latter decides that the offender shall be placed on probation 
for a period of two years. (The probation period may be 
fixed for any period up to three years.) 

This decision is communicated in court to the offender 
and its implications are explained to him. He has, of course, 
the right to refuse probation and if he undertakes it he 
does so voluntarily. It is now the duty of the Probation 
Officer to help the probationer in every possible way to 
fulfil the obligations which he has, by accepting probation, 
undertaken. He requires the probationer to visit him 
either at his office or at his home at regular intervals, and 
he himself from time to time visits the probationer at the 
latter’s home. He not only ascertains that the probationer is 
in all respects keeping the peace but, what in the long run is of 
even greater importance, also helps to remove his temptations 
or propensities to crime, by encouraging him to undertake 
suitable leisure occupations or to refrain from associating 
with undesirable acquaintances, and above all by the powers 
of sympathetic understanding and friendship, 


The Probation Officer works with no fixed code of action, 
no schedule of rules. He obviously cannot. Each probationer 
requires slightly different treatment. The Officer must 
therefore have possessed naturally or have acquired through 
experience considerable insight into character and considerable 
powers of human relationship and tact, if he is successfully 
to deal with the varied characters who are placed under his 
supervision. A common fallacy is the belief that only 
first or minor offenders are offered the opportunities of 
probation. In practice, however, the Probation Officer 
may have to deal—and rightly so—with men who have 
committed very serious offences, so long as it is considered 
that probation rather than imprisonment will prove the 
effective way of dealing with them. 


The Magistrate has decided that a middle-aged widower 
who has constantly been charged with drunkenness shall 
be placed on probation for twelve months on the condition 
that he shall reside where directed by the Probation Officer. 
The latter has now either to approve of the new lodgings 
which the probationer has himself discovered or find for 
him some suitable lodging or hostel where someone can 
keep an eye on his behaviour. Further, as the man has 
lost his employment owing to drunkenness, the Probation 
Officer endeavours, either through the labour exchange or 
through personal contact with sympathetic employers, to 
obtain for him a suitable job. 


After carefully examining the environment and associates 
of a young lad who has been convicted of several minor 
offences the Probation Officer recommends to the Magistrate 
that he insert in the probation order a condition that, during 
the probationary period, the boy shall not associate with 
certain of his friends whose influence upon him the Probation 
Officer believes largely to account for his life of petty crime. 
The investigation by a Probation Officer of the environment 
and habits of an offender before his sentence is determined 
is undertaken largely in order to enable the Magistrate to 
include in the probation order such conditions as are calcu- 
lated to assist the probationer best in keeping the peace 
and rid from his character his propensities to crime. When 
a young probationer is directed to live in a hostel approved 
by theHom= Office or other approved lodging, the Probation 
Officer may, if necessary, assist him financially. (In certain 
cases the Home Office makes a grant to the hostel.) The 
Probation Officer may also advise that monetary assistance 
from the funds of the Poor Box, where that exists, 
be given in certain cases. For instance, if a probationer 
is in violent enmity with his or her spouse, and because . 
of this is likely to fail to fulfil the obligations of the 
probation order, the Officer may consider it necessary that 
he or she be assisted in going away for a week or fortnight. 
Or again, a probationer who has, say, pawned his violin, 
may obtain the necessary money to redeem it, if, by so 
doing, he is enabled to obtain a job or the means of 
subsistence. 

But besides supervising and assisting offenders placed on 


probation, the Officer is frequently called upon by Justices 
in cases of matrimonial disputes to investigate the back- 
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ground and personal conditions of the couple, and even to 
take steps to promote reconciliation ; or in cases of bastardy 
or maintenance to find out whether the periodical payments 
fixed by the Court are fair and reasonable with regard 
to the particular circumstances of the individual. When 
the Justice has need of information on the home or personal 
character and habits, &c., of an offender, he calls on the 
Probation Officer to supply them. Probation Officers are 
also often asked to assist with after-care of juveniles leaving 
approved schools or of older persons leaving Borstal institu- 
tions. They may even sometimes be employed as guardians 
ad litem in adoption cases. 

There is yet another side to the work of a Probation 
Officer, no less valuable or extensive, if less widely known, 


than these. Especially in the poorer districts there 
is a regular daily attendance at the office of the Probation 
Officer of men and women who have come for his advice 
and assistance over their personal domestic problems. His 
help may be sought on literally any question. He may 
interview recalcitrant husbands or wives in an attempt to 
smooth the ruffled waters of married life. He—it will 
more likely be a woman Officer—may go so far as to instruct 
a wife in the art of cooking in order that matrimonial har- 
mony, which is threatened by failure to satisfy the gastronomic 
standards of the husband, may be restored. Any problem, 
large or small, may be brought to him for his advice or 
assistance, and very rarely is the experienced Probation 
Officer completely at a loss. 


ONE ROOM 


By CLIFFORD TOLCHARD 


HAVE been awake for a long time, watching the light 

creep through the slats of the blinds. I listen carefully 
to the street-sounds, trying to define them. I wonder if it 
is early or late: there is no clock in the room. I listen 
intently, straining to catch a familiar sound that will give 
me some indication of the time. The milkman. Is that 
the first or second round? He passes the house: second 
round. Along the street I can hear doors shutting ; people 
calling to each other. Children are walking past the house 
in groups, talking and laughing. School-time. Later than 
I thought. Must be about half-past eight; late enough 
to get up. I put on some clothes and slip a scarf round 
my neck; shave and dress properly after breakfast. I open 
the cupboard to see what I can have to eat. Two eggs 
left, half a loaf, a tin of sardines, a tin of tomato soup, some 
shredded wheat and just over half a pint of milk. Can’t 
have shredded wheat, takes too much milk, must save that 
for cups of tea. Can’t do much cooking either; gas must 
be getting low in the meter wanting another shilling and 
I haven’t.got one. I decide to have a boiled egg, two slices 
of bread and butter and tea. Boil enough water to do for 
shaving as well. Smoke a cigarette over the last cup of 
tea and read yesterday’s paper. Only five cigarettes left 
in the packet : five, to last all day. 

After breakfast I shave carefully, taking a long time over 
it, clean my shoes and put them on. I am not going out— 
it’s a miserable day and I hate going out without money 
in my pocket, but I feel better with my shoes on; as though 
I could go out if I wanted to. Of course, I could go out 
if I wished, for a walk, but it’s not much fun walking the 
streets unless you can go into a pub. or a café, or the pictures 
if you feel like it—and of course you always do when you 
haven’t any money. So I decide it is better to stay in for 
the day and exile myself in my room. 

I make the bed, wash the few crocks and tidy up generally. 
I exaggerate every little action, making each small job I do 
seem twice as important as it really is. I make unnecessary 
journeys across the room. I take a cup from the table to 
the cupboard and then go back for the saucer. Anything 
to reduce the length and boredom of a whole day spent 
in one room. I alter the position of the chairs and tidy 
some papers, and then, because I prefer them that way, 
untidy them again. 

From force of habit I reach for another cigarette, and 
then stop as I think of the tobaccoless hours ahead. There 
are only a few pages left of the only completely unread book 
in the room. I take it up and finish it off in fifteen minutes. 
And then place it with the others on the shelf. I spend 
a few minutes rearranging them by size and colour. And 
study again the selection of authors: Wodehouse, the 
Powys brothers, J. C. and T. F., Chesterton, Emerson— 
what’s he doing here >—Hudson, Firbank, Lawrence, Garnett, 
Lamb, and H. E. Bates. A motley collection. 


I look through a bundle of publishers’ catalogues and make 
a list of all the books I would buy if I could... Then on 
paper I start to sketch out my ideal library. .A waste of 
time. Damning everything I light another cigarette. 

I sit down and try to write something, but it’s no good, 
nothing will come. I open a couple of magazines that have 
stories of mine in them and read them through for the hundredth 
time. I do this to give me confidence, but this morning 
it doesn’t work. I wonder if I shall ever get anything in 
print again. I feel empty, as though there was nothing 
left in me to be brought out. 

I read through my diary, started two years ago, and pick 
out the days when I had money. They seem a long way 
off now. I decide to root out and destroy all the old letters 
and papers I have lying about. This takes me nearly an 
hour. I re-read some of the letters and am surprised to 
realise how meaningless they have become after such a long 
time. It must be nearly lunch-time now. Children are 
coming home from school ; 
ones in from the road. I stand by the window and watch 
them. 

A pot of tea will do now. 
last thing before I go to bed. 

I smoke two cigarettes one after the other; all the ends 
I save to break up and put in a pipe. It tastes foul, but it is 
a smoke. 

A fragrant smell of cooking floats up from the rooms 
below. I curse them silently and open a window and sit 
by it. Children will be going back to school again soon. 
I stay by the window waiting for them to come out of their 
houses. I exercise my imagination to enjoy watching the 
few people passing in the street below. For a time I am 
able to change my personality, to simplify it. I take a 
pretended interest in every small movement I see. I study 
the clothes, the walks of the passers-by. I invest them with 
occupations, with homes, and with habits. 

After all, I think, old people and invalids have to do this 
every day. They are condemned to perpetual watching 
from the window of one room. 

I become an invalid. I cannot go out. I shall always have 
to stop in this room. I must learn to take pleasure, and find 
consolation in small things. I must become accustomed to 
sitting by this window for a certain period every day, and to 
going to bed and getting up at certain times. I must read 
invalid books. Invalid books: Wodehouse. I get up and 
take Something Fresh from the shelf. I read it the whole 
afternoon, and finish it just as the children are coming home 
from school again. I welcome the sight of them: won’t be 
long now. Be dark at half past six. I can get my meal then 
and go to bed. 

Meal and bed. Like school: like prison. 

I am an invalid no longer ; I am a prisoner. 

What do prisoners do all day ? What do they think about ? 


I will make a proper meal the 


mothers are calling younger - 
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They can’t look out of the window because it is too high up. 
In a state of desperate mental stress about nothing I bite 
my thumb-nail until it bleeds. I lick the blood off and watch 
jt ooze out again. [I light a cigarette—only one left now— 
and watch two boys playing on the opposite pavement. 
They each have a toy gun and shoot at each other from garden 
gateways: “ You’re dead—I shot you first—you’re dead.” 
I played like that once. 

The street is full of children now; the last hour’s play 
before bedtime. One boy has had his bicycle taken from 
him. “I want my bicycle now, Mitchell. Gimme my bike 
back.” The other boy takes no notice. “ MITCHELL. 
Can’t you hear me? I said I want my bike back. Gimme 
my bike back, can’t you. MITCHELL.” I feel the need of 
some fresh air and exercise. For a moment I am tempted to 
go out for a walk, but decide that it isn’t worth it now. 

Downstairs somebody switches on the wireless. The news : 
must be six o’clock. Be dark in half an hour, thank God. 
The younger children are being called in now by their 
mothers. One is crying as she walks reluctantly towards her 
door. I feel terribly hungry, and thirsty too, but I have 
vowed not to leave the window until it is completely dark, or 
at least until the street lamps are lit. 


CURRENT 


A few minutes later the lamps are alight, but it is not darx 
yet. I will wait until it is quite dark. The lamps grow njore 
brilliant against the now almost complete darkness, but I 
stay by the window for a few minutes longer. Then I get up 
to prepare my meal. 


I boil the tomato soup in a saucepan, and turn the sardines 
out on to a plate and make a pot of tea. I do not light the two 
gas lamps because they work from the meter and are heavy 
on the gas. Instead I put two candles on the table. It looks 
cosy in the corner where the table is, with the lighted candles 
and the food. The rest of the room is in semi-darkness. 


After finishing the soup I feel more cheerful, and pour out 
a cup of tea to go with the sardines. 

My mood changes after eating. I am a prisoner no longer ; 
I am an artist; a poet living in one top-storey room. My 
window looks out over the roofs of Paris. 

With my last cup of tea I smoke my last cigarette, and read 
Prancing Nigger. I feel quite happy in my new mood; it 
fits in with my condition. 

When my cigarette is finished I wash up the plates, brush 
my teeth and go to bed. Surprisingly I am asleep in a few 
minutes. 


QUESTIONS 


[So far as space fermits questions from readers, particularly those arising out of articles in THe SPECTATOR, and dealing 


with fact, not opinion, will be 


1. How far does the machinery of government make it possible 
for the Dominion Premiers to affect our foreign policy (a) in 
day-to-day decisions, (b) in long-term trends ? 

(a) Direct and personal contacts can always be established 
between Dominion Prime Ministers and the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain by cable or telephone. Canada and Australia 
also maintain Jiaison officers in London who have access to 
Foreign Office papers and can send daily reports to their 
Governments. 

(6) Both the general trend and the general mechanism of 
foreign policy are discussed periodically at Imperial Con- 
ferences, and also between Dominion Ministers and British 
Ministers when the former are visiting London, or on other 
occasions. : 


2. Is there any Press, or other, evidence of Dominion feeling 
about Non-intervention or about the bombing of British 
ships by the Spanish Nationalists and our policy in con- 
nexion with it ? 

The general tendency of feeling in Canada, Australia and 
South Africa is dictated by a desire to see war avoided, and 
on that ground the British Government’s policy is generally 
supported in those Dominions. 


3. Have you particulars of British loans to the Danubian 
Countries ? 
There have been no such loans so far, though some are 
understood to be in contemplation. 


4. Is there now any official reason given for the detention of 
Dr. Nieméller in a concentration camp ? 
Official reasons for internment are not commonly given, 
and none appears to have been given in Dr. Niemédiler’s case. 


5. Is there any evidence that Italy has instructed Italian airmen 
and possibly General Franco to try to avoid bombing 
British ships ? 

There have been unofficial, but no official, statements 
suggesting that such representations have been made. 


6. What are the objects and the effects of the ‘‘ Most Favoured 
Nation ”’ clause ? 
The ‘Most Favoured Nation” clause in commercial 
treaties between two States provides that each of the two 
shall receive automatically as favourable treatment in the 


answered on this page week by week] 


matter of tariffs as the other gives toany third State. The effect 
of the clause is that a State lowering its tariffs in relation to 
any other particular State must ipso facto lower them to the 
same degree in relation to any third State with which it has 
a “ most-favoured-nation ” clause agreement ; to that extent 
the clause may be said to operate in the direction of freer 
trade. Two States, however, e.g., Holland and Belgium, 
may desire to make a lower-tariff agreement with one another, 
but be unable to do so if other States insist on receiving the 
** most-favoured-nation ” treatment to which they are 
entitled, since each of the two could face increased competition 
from the other but not increased competition from a number 
of other and larger States. 


7. What type of work does the International Society for 
Contemporary Music aim at performing? Does it in any 
way pretend to present the best music being written in te 
various countries, or are the Selection Committees con- 
cerned only with works which might otherwise be seldom 
heard? A new symphony by Sibelius would presumably 
not be chosen ; where ts the line drawn ? 

There is no conscious restriction to any particular “ school ” 
in selecting music for performance, but the method of selection 
from works submitted by the committees in the different 
countries tends to narrow the selection to what is admired by 
the musicians who are on those committees, and they are not 
always fully representative of all the musical activities of 
their country. Composers with established and popular 
reputations do not often submit works to the jury, since they 
do not lack opportunities of getting a hearing, end some, like 
Roussel, have deliberately stood aside in favour of younger 
men. But works by Stravinsky, Hindemith, Alban Berg and 
Vaughan Williams have been included in the I.S.C.M. 
festivals. 


8. Is there not some similar society whose annual festival takes 
place at Venice? How do its purposes differ from those of 
the I.S.C.M. ? 

The programmes of the festivals of contemporary music 
at Venice, which are biennial, do not differ from those of the 
1.S.C.M., except for a natural bias towards Italian music. 
Signor Casella, the chairman of the Italian section of the 
1.S.C.M., is almost mainly responsible for the inception of 
the festivals at Venice. - 
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WHAT SHOULD WE FIGHT FOR ?—Iil 
[The ae : - potas aai oil 26] 


13 OTHING”, is the immediate reply. We would get 

nothing out of it, for we certainly would not gain 
‘materially. And morally too the end never justifies the 
means. As for the plea of self-defence, isn’t it just words ? 
all countries justify their action on that plea. 

So the pacificists are right. The answer to brute force 
must be moral force, the mind overcoming the body. This, 
however, presupposes a peacefully-minded authority and a 
respect for the individual: without this passive resistance 
is ineffective, for machine-guns speak louder and longer 
than human voices. 

That is the crux of our problem. We know pacifism 
ought to be right, and yet we know that a time may come 
when it is not enough. Our difficulty is to know what 
really is worth fighting for, and then to know, once we do 
fight, whether we are fighting for that object, or, as easily 
may be the case, some other object that we consider completely 
unworthy. . 5 

Our problem in a democracy is that we are called upon to 
decide whether we shall fight without being able to hear 
all the pros and cons. Our leaders, in a better position 
to judge, decide, influenced by one never knows whom. 
They then look round for. some pretext which will catch 
the popular imagination—something that appeals to our 
instinct of fair play. And all the while we may be fighting 
because our financiers do not want to lose a mineral con- 
cession to the financiers of another country. We are fighting 
for filthy lucre, the British workman being sacrificed to the 
avarice of the capitalist. 

It is just because of this vagueness that we are unable to 
proclaim clearly what is the minimum for which we would 
fight. This very ambiguity makes war more probable. 
Other countries may, and do, think that our longing for 
peace will prove stronger than anything else; they will 
remember that the Oxford Union voted against fighting 
for king and country. Unfortunately they perhaps fail to 
realise that probably a majority of those voters would fight 
for a Socialist Republic, and when the time came for their 
liberty too. Indeed not for one ideal alone would we fight, 
but when several coincided. Our most common ideal is a 
hatred of all ideologies whether of the Right or of the Left. 

It is the absence of a material object or one single common 
ideal that makes it so difficult to formulate the grounds on 
which we would fight. We have ceased to need material 
expansion for a biological, not an intellectual, reason. Our 
population is no longer increasing. But that does not prevent 
the population in other countries increasing and demanding 
inevitably, as if by a natural law, a larger share in the earth’s 
surface. In theory some of us may be willing to cede them 
territory and economic spheres of influence, but in practice the 
part to be ceded will not wish it, or it is not fully under our 
control. There will be complications, delays, war. 

Just a little understanding could avoid it, but that is precisely 
what is lacking. Other countries quite rightly do not like us 
to tell them what they should do, and our habit of holding 
meetings to protest only makes them believe that we don’t 
realise their problems at all. 

Although there is a need for a country with an increasing 
population to expand, our handing over a part of the Empire 
is more likely to bring on war. You can’t buy off a black- 
mailer, you can only increase his lust and greed. To fight for 
prestige, national honour, at first sight seems laughable and 
ludicrous. Against a European Power it probably is so, but 
among the non-European races, the majority in our Empire, 
prestige counts for a great deal; they worship power. The 
handing over of territory to another Power would. be inter- 
preted not as magnanimity but as weakness, and the only 


thing to do with weakness is to take advantage of it. We may 
abhor force. We do. Still that gives us no right to shut our 
eyes to the fact that a limited use of force will generally result 
in less force being necessary in the end. 

The dictators, too, consider any surrender as weakness, 
and, as they only respect force, the consequence would be 
disastrous. But a time must come, and probably the sooner 
it comes the less likely it is to be dangerous, when we will 
submit no more to the bully, or Realpolitik, as some prefer to 
call it. In most cases it is only bluff; the danger is, though, 
that they will think that ours is only bluff too. They will call 
our supposed bluff, and because it isn’t bluff there must be 
war. And then, of course, in order to fight against a dictator- 
ship we have to become a dictatorship ourselves. We fight. 
The war ends successfully for us, but the anarchy that follows 
will make dictatorship still a necessity for us. We must fight 
for liberty against foreign dictatorship of the Right or of the 
Left, and our reward is to be dictatorship at home. That is 
the sort of problem that makes us wonder if it is worth fighting 
after all. Yet even here it would be, for at least it would be 
our dictatorship, not the imposition of some foreign Power. 

It would be so easy if all the other Powers had the same 
ideas as ourselves. But they undoubtedly say the same 
thing about us, adding however that we possess more than 
a quarter of the world, yet find it intolerable that any other 
Power should demand more, even if it is not at our expense. 
So truly our desire for peace is merely material; we have 
the lion’s share and know that any disturbance in any part 
of the world will tend to reduce it. 

Yet even we have one.commodity for which we would 
fight if we could not get all we wanted of it. That is oil. 
It is as essential as food in the modern world, and in many 
ways more difficult to get. Pipe-lines and ships carrying our 
supplies from the Iraki and Iranian oil fields are vulnerable, 
and we know it. Having in our Empire all the important 
raw materials, bar one, we may in the end fight for our sphere 
of interest in thé oil-producing countries. 

It seems so impossible for the individual to do anything 
constructive for peace, except fighting to maintain it: yet 
every war is fought for peace. The only solution would be 
a world State, but that is too utopian to consider seriously 
at the present time. In the British Empire, however, we 


have the largest political unit, and as such the largest force © 


for peace in the world, something worth fighting for so long 
as the members themselves wish to remain in this unit. 
But to speak of the Empire as a unit is misleading, for one 
of its chief characteristics is its decentralisation. All over 
the Empire men would fight first for their territory, and then, 
because they realise that their security depends on the 
Empire, they would fight for the Empire too. Nevertheless 
the Empire is so enormous and nebulous that it is difficult 
to limit ourselves to a strictly legal interpretation. We 
must include countries like Egypt and Irak because of their 
strategic importance, though not strictly in the Empire. 
Surely, however, we should limit ourselves to British interests 
and not interfere in wars of ideologies. In the end, though, 
we may fight for an ideology. That feeling, all too prevalent, 
that nothing really matters, that nothing is worth while, 
will bring its reaction. Finally something will be so very 
well worth while that we will fight for it. 

Still in moments of pessimism one cannot help wondering 
if in the end we may not fight because some thoughtless 
young man paints the national colours of some other country 
on his aeroplane and drops bombs successfully on a ship 
flying the British flag, though neither the ship nor the crew nor 
the cargo is British. Some ten years after the war is over we 
may discover that it happened by mistake. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 





A SUCCESSFUL DICTATOR 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Dr. OLiVEIRA SALAZAR has lately completed his tenth year 


as Portuguese Minister of Finance. It was in April, 1928, 
that the obscure university professor, almost unknown to 
politics, was called from his study to undertake what seemed 
at the time a forlorn hope—the restoration of his country’s 
finances. Portugal had endured many years of governmental 
ineptitude ; the hopes raised by the overthrow of the monarchy 
in 1911 had not been fulfilled, and the parliamentary republic 
had been able to do little more than keep itself alive amidst 
monarchist and militarist plots and risings, and the strain of 
participation in the World War. Ministries came and went 
incessantly ; popular education, the only basis on which a 
real democracy might have been built, the social services, even 
the armed forces, all languished. A group of army officers 
had turned out parliament and seized power for themselves 
in May, 1926; but they showed themselves as incompetent 
as their predecessors, and the adventurous, though sometimes 
sorely-needed, public works on which they embarked swelled 
the already chronic budget deficit to record proportions. At 
length they applied to the League of Nations for a loan, mainly 
to stabilise the escudo. The League’s experts recommended 
that the loan be made, but stipulated that there should be 
some degree of League control of Portuguese finances. The 
military junta rejected the proposal as humiliating to national 
pride; rather than submit to financial dictation from without, 
they agreed to give Dr. Salazar a free hand to implement the 
advice he had already given in the Catholic daily, Novidades. 

The essence of the proposals which Dr. Salazar carried into 
effect was simple enough. Cuts in departmental expenditure, 
and a rigid Treasury control over future departmental budgets, 
coupled with sharply increased taxation, brought a surplus in 
the very first year of his ministry. Once achieved, this surplus 
was not, he insisted, to be frittered away. In a few years the 
improvement in public credit was such that it became possible 
to repay or convert the whole of the floating debt, to reorganise 
the Bank of Portugal and the National Savings Bank, and to 
raise considerable new loans internally ‘for public works. 

The problem which Dr. Salazar successfully faced was 
not so much financial as psychological and political. There 
was little technical difficulty, as Afonso Costa had shown 
in 1911-13, in bridging the small but persistent gap between 
expenditure and revenue.. Salazar succeeded where others 
had failed, partly through natural shrewdness allied to 
technical training, but also because he had not sought power, 
and was prepared to go home if his orders were not carried 
out; because nationalist sentiment, aroused by the ‘‘ humili- 
ating” conditions imposed by the League, was prepared to 
make sacrifices in order to do without the loan; because 
opponents of the military régime were muzzled, and above 
all, because he was (and still is) prepared to put budgetary 
equilibrium above all other considerations. 

The financial reforms have made it possible to begin on an 
imposing scheme of public works. The road network has been 
rescued from almost incredible disrepair, and many new roads 
built. Trunk telephones, harbours, schools, broadcasting, 
have all had their share of attention, while plans are in hand for 
ambitious land-drainage and hydro-electric schemes. The 
army, navy, and air force are in process of re-equipment. In 
short, a beginning is being made with the long task of giving 
Portugal the material equipment of a modern State. Attempts 
are being made to reduce the country’s large visible import 
surplus. On the one hand, exports have been brought under 
the “‘ corporative ” mechanism, in order to prevent competition 
between individual exporters, and improve the quality of goods 
exported ; on the other hand, cereal cultivation has been arti- 
ficially stimulated. 

National and imperial development within the limits of 
financial and monetary orthodoxy—these are the objects of 
policy. What of its instruments? Statements of policy are 
incomplete today without an ideology ; and Portuguese political 
history during the past ten years has been the story of how a 
military dictatorship with the vaguest of programmes has 
gradually been adopting the lineaments of Fascism. The 
original revolutionaries of the “‘ 28th May” have now almost 


all been extruded from power; Dr. Salazar is now Premier, 
Foreign Minister, and War Minister, as well as Minister of 
Finance, while his colleagues are almost all civilians. President 
Carmona, now an elderly and respected figurehead, is one of 
the few links with 1926. 

The new constitution of 1933 is “‘ corpogative ” in character ; 
a purely advisory National Assembly, composed of and elected 
by supporters of the régime alone, functions alongside a corpora- 
tive chamber on the Italian model, composed of Government 
nominees. Portuguese citizens have the right to freedom of 
expression, but that right is safeguarded by a rigid Press 
censorship. Political offenders are tried by a special and secret 
military tribunal, while persons are frequently banished by 
governmental decree. Strikes and lock-outs are illegal; trade 
unions and employers’ associations, where they existed, have 
been ‘‘ corporatised.” Recently a Fascist militia and youth 
movement have been established. 

But the adoption of Fascist techniques of government must 
not blind us to the differences between Portugal on the one 
hand, and Germany and Italy on the other. There is little mass 
support for the Portuguese government; illiteracy and cen- 
turies of misgovernment have bred an indifference upon which 
propaganda has so far made little impression. The National 
Union, the only legal party, lacks weight outside a few towns in 
the North, and its newspaper, the Diario de Manha, has only a 
tiny circulation. Dr. Salazar came to office without a party ; 
quiet, scholarly, laborious, rare in his public appearances, he 
has none of the demagogic arts that gain a man a large following. 
Intensely Catholic, he has the support of the Church ; but the 
Church in Portugal, unlike that in Spain, has been impoverished 
by successive confiscations. Moreover, many of the educated 
classes, through whom he must rule, are anti-clerical; many 
Government officials are feigned or lukewarm supporters of 
the régime. To recognise a financial achievement is not to 
endorse a social philosophy. : 

In foreign affairs Dr. Salazar is faced with a dilemma. 
Portugal fears two dangers ; absorption by Spain and the loss 
of her colonies. The centuries-old alliance with Britain has 
persisted because it alone could offer a guarantee against these 
dangers. But a certain section of Portuguese opinion has 
always resented British ‘‘ tutelage,” and Germany especially 
has always done her best to exploit this feeling. The Abys- 
sinian fiasco raised doubts in the minds of many Portuguese 
as to the value, in a crisis, of the British connexion ; and when 
Spain seemed to be threatened by Dr. Salazar’s pet bogey, 
Russian Communism, the way was open for increased German 
and Italian influence in Portugal. Portuguese support for 
General Franco was due to motives of self-preservation, that 
is, fear of Pan-Iberianism and internal revolution. Had Franco 
won quickly, as he was expected to do, the effect on Portugal 
would have been small. His failure has enabled the Germans 
and Italians to dig themselves in; every month sees Portugal 
more identified with Franco’s cause, and Dr. Salazar has 
now recognised Burgos de jure. At the same time, he 
protests his attachment to the British alliance, and has annoyed 
the Fascist Powers by admitting a British services mission, 
which has not, however, so far at least, produced any tangible 
results which would make that alliance more effective. In 
short, he does his best to avoid a final choice between the 
predatory anti-Communist States and those who have colonies 
of their own but are tarred with the Moscow brush. 

What of the future? Salazar’s death or removal would 
undoubtedly lead to a confused struggle between several 
powerful rivals for the succession, which would probably undo 
many of the results of his régime. But, short of intervention, 
whether from Spain, Germany, or Italy, to secure a more sub- 
servient government in Portugal, there seems no reason to 
anticipate his overthrow. Certainly there is still plenty of 
room for his reforming zeal. He has tackled the financial 
problem ; there remain to be solved the less amenable problems 
of land settlement, public health, and illiteracy. His “ Cor- 
porative State” is still in the trial stage; he has made no 
irremediable mistakes. But if he achieves nothing more, his 
part in the history-of Portugal will not be readily forgotten. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


OPERA 


‘*Don Pasquale” Revived 


HERR VON HOCHSTIRN and his colleague, M. de Sourcil, have, I 
see, been tchaing and tutting over this matter of Don Pasquale. 
Such irreverence to allow Donizetti to poke his trivial nose into 
the hallowed temple of Mozart! I confess that before’ the 
event and with the,experience of Covent Garden last year 
in mind, I had my qualms about it. But of course Don Pasquale 
is the very thing for a theatre like Mr. Christie’s where quick 
points can be made by the singers and taken by the audience. 
Since I am hardly likely to be accused of a lack of admiration 
for Mozart, I will even affirm that it is a better work of art than 
Die Entfiihrung, which it has replaced in the Glyndebourne 
repertory. It has a unity of style that Mozart’s German 
comedy lacks and it is more consistently amusing. We may 
smile at the big bang followed by a solo, that sounds like a 
street-musician’s effort, at the beginning of the overture, or at 
the cornet-solo which serves as prelude to “ poor Ernest’s ” 
aria, but once the curtain is up we stop laughing at Donizetti 
and laugh with him instead. 

Herr. Fritz Busch discovers a great deal more merit in the 
music than one suspected. If, by skilful manipulation, he 
makes some of it sound better than it really is, that is hardly 
a matter for complaint. But, though Donizetti’s material is 
of the simplest, his handling of it (which is what matters) is 
surprisingly ingenious. The duet between Norina and Mala- 
testa, in which the merry widow is coached for her part as a 
demure Miss, is handled with a suppleness and freedom of 
rhythm and expression, that reflect the dramatic situation with 
complete mastery. The music here has a quality which one 
had not thought to find much earlier than the Gilda-Rigoletto 
duet, and in the final scene of the opera Norina’s music fore- 
shadows the gay, but by no means senseless, sparkle of Violett. 
Donizetti may have aimed at creating nothing more than a 
conventional opera buffa, but he was writing for a genuinely 
civilised audience and his aim was always dead straight. 


The two , buffo-singers, Signori Baccaloni and Stabilc, 
naturally afforded the keenest pleasure of the evening. Baccaloni 
makes Don Pasquale a wonderfully rich figure of fun, to which 
Stabile’s dry and slightly sinister Malatesta is a perfect foil in 
voice and figure. Their acting is distinguished by a discretion 
that saves the farce from descending into mere buffoonery. 
This Malatesta has a wonderful! air of the capable man of the 
world and, when he is putting Norina through her paces, 
one has the feeling that he is telling her what she must do for 
the very first time and not just going through the motions for 
the hundredth time. He is a man who desperately wants to 
get a woman to do what he wants and knows exactly how to 
achieve his purpose. 

One of Glyndebourne’s most valuable achievements is to 
have created artists to take their places beside singers already 
established, and among these none is more remarkable than 
Miss Audrey Mildmay. The work she must have done in 
order to equip herself for a part like Norina, which is nothing 
unless sung with a sense of style that is nowadays of museum- 
rarity, can hardly be overestimated. On the first night she 
was obviously nervous and did not do herself justice. But at 
the performance last Sunday, once she had warmed to her part, 
she sang with a brilliance and ease that were a joy to hear. In 
place of the hard-voiced routinier we are accustomed to in 
these parts, here was a vivacious and subtle actress with charm 
in her every tone. At one point, when Don Pasquale has 
felt the hard side of her hand, she brings the puppet-farce 
near to human tragedy by the look of remorse at his pitiable 
collapse and then takes it back to comedy by displaying her 
vexation with herself. Beside such accomplishment, the 
weakness of th: middle part of her voice, which did not tell 
in the ensembles, is a small matter. The fourth member of 
the quartet, Signor Borgioli, sings Ernesto’s music with admir- 
able mellifluousness; he has fewer opportunities than his 
colleagues, but he makes the most of what is allotted to him. 
A word must be said in praise of Mr. Kenneth Green’s cos- 
tumes which are among the chief ornaments of the show; 
the décor by Mr. Hamish Wilson is ‘‘ amusing,” but that 
quality is soon exhausted. DyYNELEY Hussey, 


THE CINEMA 


‘¢Louis versus Schmeling.’’? At the Cameo——‘ The River’? 


At the Berkeley 
‘*'THeE Gas-man flew at his adversary like a tiger, struck ‘five 
blows in 4s many seconds, three first, and then following him 
as he staggered back, two more, right and left, and down he 
fell, a mighty ruin. . . . It was as if Hickman held a sword or a 
fire in that right hand of his, and directed it against his unarme2 
body.” » Thus - Hazlitt, one hundred ‘and’ sixteen years ago, 
celebrated the famous conflict between:Neate and the Gas-man ; 
and thus today he might have described -that anticlimactic 
contest of which many of us, having sat up till 3 a.m., heard the 


transatlantic roar, and were asleep in bed a few minutes after. — 


“ce 


But on this occasion the ‘‘:mighty ruin ” did not rise again 
after that first assault, and the fight was over before the-com- 
mentator had swung into his stride. Disappointment. is: a 
stronger force than the sensational thrill of a rapid: knock- 
out, and the hydra-headed Fancy of today: is‘ fortunate in 
having a new medium of actuality which can prolong; with full 
accuracy, and with a searching analysis of every blow, the 
fleeting moments of Schmeling’s. downfall: 

True it is, as Otis Ferguson once brilliantly reminded us, that 
we in the stalls have already been apprised of the result, that our 
sympathies are changed, that there is no ultimate suspense; thet 
there is something almost repugnant in the re-enactment, the 
repetition by a mechanical Fate, of a lightning stroke that, 
for the immediate participants, is long over and'done with ; 2s 
with the film of the Shanghai bombings, our horror, however 
vivid, is second-hand. Yet most dramatic it remains. After 
the rapid run-through of the fight at normal speed (as it 
appeared to that amazed concourse in New York), it starts 
again, but this time slowly, so slowly that a century of agony 
seems to lie between the long outrun of Louis’ rippling rigkt 
and the sluggish sideways wrench of Schmeling’s defenceless 
head, a blow whose fearful impact must have blocked out all 
heaven and earth from his conscious vision. In endless repeti- 
tion the rain of blows, the assured foot motions of the Negro 
(from which even the retarded action cannot remove the sense 
of speed), and the ever suspended declines of Schmeling to 
the ground continue. And then, from ‘the top-left hand 
corner of the screen, floating lazily in, like a seagull drifting 
against a hot summer squall, comes the towel; ridiculous 
puppets, the seconds and the policemen, enter the ring, poised 
idiotically over the bending ropes, while, in his corner, Louis 
improvises a strange allegro with his dancing feet. They 
said at the time that Louis had all the air of a killer ; the slow- 
motion film confirms this verdict, for one sees as in a vision 
the invincible ferocity, the ‘unnerving skill, the co-ordination 
of muscle and mind, and the terrifying pre-knowledge cf 
victory ; and there is a fearful pity for his crumpled opponent. 

The River represents the other pole of actuality. It deals, 
not without a passing nod to the newsreel world, with the 
Mississippi and its tributaries—the watershed of well-nigh 
the whole of the United States. It presents the probl2ms and 
disasters, historical, economic, and social, which the blind 
avarice of mankind has created for itself in hill, valley and plain. 
The actuality of our prize fight has no place here in the main 
scheme, though, in the case of the floods, the direct reporting 
fits grimly into the general mosaic. What is needed is an 
imagination which can present a long-term story, a row of 
problems, and an argument, in concise and affecting terms. 
The River, officially sponsored by the U.S. Government and 
directed by Pare Lorentz (who made The Plow that Broke the 
Plains) is a splendid effort at a really difficult subject. If, 
in fact, to those who are more intimately acquainted with the 
great areas with which it deals than are most of us over here, 
it makes clear the facts and faults which have “‘ cut the top off 
the Alleghanies,”” eroded and impoverished the cotton fields 
and the farms, and laid thousands of square miles open to the 
death-bearing floods, then it must be accounted a work of the 
first importance. In regarding it as such, it is periaps im- 
pertinent to cavil at the repetitious and somewhat high-falutin’ 
commentary, the rather trying musical accompaniment, and 
the by no means impeccable visual continuity; but, great 
subject or nogreat subject, such faults Lorentz must reckon with 
when he scripts his next production. Basi. WRIGHT. 
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ART 


Contemporary German Art 


We are now so accustomed to the idea that everything good 
in European painting must come from Paris, that many will 
approach with complete distrust an exhibition illustrating the 
art of Germany during the last thirty years, saying that they 
know quite well that Germany never got beyond weakly 
imitating Paris. For this reason the show at the New. Bur- 
lington Galleries will be a great shock to most English people. 
For whether their reaction to the works shown there is one of 
pleasure or distaste, they will be forced to the conclusion that 
Germany has produced during the present century a school 
of painting as, original as that of Paris, of equal vitality, and 
with quite independent characteristics. It is, of course, possible 
to attack both schools on many scores, but there seems to be no 
justification for the view, springing from ignorance and nurtured 
by snobbishness, which condemns all central European Art of 
the last thirty years as worthless, barbarous and second-hand 
in comparison with the French. It is no more logical than the 
attitude of Italian critics of the Renaissance when they con- 
demned all northern art as dry, Gothic and barbarous. 

The conditions which produced the various forms of Expres- 
sionism and abstract art in Germany were in general similar 
to those under which Fauvism and Cubism developed in 
France ; but there were differences. In both cases it was the 
increasing instability of the world, and the fatal division of the 
artist from his public since the 19th century, that drove painters 
farther and farther from the path of simple realism. But in 
detail the situation differed in the two countries. In France, 
though the official tradition of painting, represented by the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts and the Salon, was strong, there had 
gradually grown up during the last decades of the 19th century 
a small public of rich highbrows who were prepared to take an 
interest in new forms of art and to support artists who were 
breaking away from the line laid down by the official school. 
Impressionism was still banned in the Salon, but it had been 
accepted in other quarters, and had in away become fashionable 
with a limited public. Between this select public and the new 
artists there sprang up a group of dealers who nursed the artists 
and slowly persuaded the public to buy even works which at 
first sight had been rejected as impossible. The result of this 
system was that the greatest hardships of the French painters 
were removed and it became easier for them to earn a living. 
In Germany. the position was different. Art was more elabor- 
ately regimented. The network of academies in all the more 
important towns, and the organisation of art education on a 
method as rigid as in any other subject, made it harder for any 
artist who felt himself out of. sympathy with the official view 
of the world. and of art to gain a hearing. The highbrow 
public was not so rich and not so highly organised as in France, 
and in consequence the artist’s sense of isolation was greater. 


This difference in position may account for some of the 
qualities which distinguish the arts of the two countries in this 
period. The French artists were able to pursue their highly 
intellectual researches into formal problems in the relative 
safety of their studios, without being too deeply disturbed by the 
outside world. The Germans, on the other hand, took up a 
far more individualistic and emotional attitude towards the 
arts. This is probably the most important point of difference 
between the two schools : on the one hand, the cold intellectual 
research leading to Cubism, and, on the other, the excitable 
distortion and emotional use of pure colour of Expressionism. 

If you compare this exhibition with a typical French show, 
this contrast comes out in everything. French painting, from 
the early work of Matisse and Derain up to the abstraction of 
Picasso and Hélion, is based on two qualities: intellect and 
sensibility. Picasso analyses forms with a coldness which is a 
heritage of Cézanne, and Matisse plays his exquisite discords 
on colour with a refinement based on a pure sensitiveness of the 
eye. Neither of them is attempting to express an emotion ; 
this would be in bad taste. 

Now turn from this to the German painters. By French 
standards almost all of them are in bad taste. They plaster 
their emotions all over the canvas without any restraint ; they 
let everyone see that they-are in an intense state of excitement: 
Nolde’s colours are strident, nct subtle, and Kokoschka appar- 
ently distorts not in order to produce a more exquisite balance 
of line, but to express a panic feeling about the people whom 
he paints. 


This difference can even be traced in the German Impres- 
sionists, who“were to a large extent dependent on France. 
Liebermann, with whom the exhibition opens, does not go 
far in the direction of Expressionism, but Corinth is parallel 
to van Gogh and leads up to Kokoschka by his adaptation of 
Impressionist pure colours to emotional purposes. These 
Impressionists were succeeded by a group called “‘ die Briicke,” 
of which Kirchner, Heckel and Pechstein were the most impor- 
tant members. With these painters the simplifications intro- 
duced by the French Fauves are used to express a sensc of 
personal and social catastrophe. The delicate poise of Matisse 
is replaced by violence both in line and colour. The contrast 
between the two schools becomes even more marked in the 
years just before the War. Just when the French painters 
were entering on their most puritanical phase of Cubism, in 
which formal analysis reaches the last point of meticulous 
calculation and when the artist’s palette is reduced to nothing 
but greys and browns, there appeared in Germany a new group 
called ‘“‘Der blaue Reiter,” including Marc, Klee and 
Kandinsky, who carried the free fantasy and intensity of colour 
apparent in their immediate predecessors to its farthest point. 
Marc’s animal paintings, of which there are particularly good 
examples in the exhibition, are the most excited products of 
this school. Klee, while pushing the fantastic element far, 
introduces a certain good taste previously absent. This has 
increased steadily in his painting, which has recently become a 
mere display of refinement in the use of textures and affectedly 
simple images. Kandinsky is a far more intellectual and 
aesthetic artist, who made the essential moves towards a really 
abstract style. 

In the years immediately after the War the feeling of general 
despair led to the Dadaist school, which was the final form 
of the individualistic attitude of the German artists. Some of 
the members of this group, above all Gross, later turned to 
direct social satire. But Dadaism is primarily important as a 
predecessor of Superrealism, which in one way represents the 
triumph of the German over the French conception of art in 
Europe at the present time. For the Superrealists reject 
entirely the intellectual approach on which. recent French 
painting is based, and take as their starting point a belief in the 
imagination which derives from the German tradition. 

Even this short analysis must make it clear that the German 
school in the last thirty years has been as vital as the French and 
independent of Paris to a great extent. The problem of the 
ultimate value to be put on the products of both schools remains, 
of course, to be considered. Hitler has decided that all 
art of this kind is worthless, as being non-German. This 
seems to be the most illogical reason for attacking it, for nothing 
could be more directly in the tradition of German art as repre- 
sented by Cranach, Griinewald or Altdorfer. But there are 
other grounds on which it can te attacked. It is the ne 
plus ultra of the individualistic approach to the art, which 
seems to have landed painting in a dead end, and though Hitler’s 
method of regimenting the arts is in every way to be deplored, 
there is nothing intrinsically wrong in the organisation of the 
arts by the State. It is, in fact, the normal situation, which 
has only not held good during the last few centuries. The 
relations between the artist and the public can probably only 
be straightened out when a general state of public enthusiasm 
once again provides common interests for the artist and his 
public. This seems to have happened in Mexico, and let us 
hope that it may soon happen in Europe. AntHony BLUNT. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
“THE SPECTATOR,” JULY 7TH, 1838 


There was a grand review of the Royal Artillery and Sappers and 
Miners, at Woolwich, on Thursday. The Duke De Nemours, 
Marshal Soult, and a numerous body of distinguished foreigners, 
were present. Sir Hussey Vivian was the principal British officer 
on the field. Neither the Duke of Wellington nor Lord Hill attended 
the review. The manceuvres, discharges of artillery, rockets, and 
other deadly missiles, were all performed in the first style. A good 
deal of dissatisfaction was occasioned among the spectators, by the 
introduction within the lines of large parties at a late hour of the day, 
who prevented multitudes, who came early and were kept back by 
the hussars, from seeing the show. The behaviour of the officers and 
men cof the Tenth Regiment of Hussars towards their paymasters, 
the public, is said to have been very insolent; while the Artillery 
and Rifle Corps were mild and quiet in the performance of their duty. 
After the review, there was a grand feast of roast beef and plum 
pudding for the troops stationed at Woolwich, with their wives and 
children. 
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! COUNTRY LIFE 


Dirt-cheap Acres 

A speaker of world-wide experience said last week at the 
annual meeting of the oldest—and best of agricultural stations 
that agricultural land was cheaper in England than in any 
other country, including a great part of Asia. Immediately 
after leaving this Rothamsted gathering I heard that a budding 
fruit farmer had just bought 109 acres for £1,009. The land 
is good, the position good, the advantages of modern civilisation 
in transport and power are available and the greatest market 
in the world is not more than 80 miles distant. Another 
young farmer of my acquaintance bought a farm of similar 
size in the North Island of New Zealand for £30 an.acre. It 
carried no building and very little fencing; and the market 
for almost everything it produces is London, some 12,009 miles 
away. Why is it that in teeming England, which spends at 
least £300,009,099 on imported food, land is (literally) dirt 
cheap as compared with acres no better favoured in climate 
and soil, and immensely remote from markets? Ten 
pounds an acre for good land close to London is a ludicrous 
price; and similar land may be bought yet more cheaply. 
My conviction is that there is no economic reason whatever 
for this ‘“‘ knocking” of the price of English land. The 
reasons must be social and psychological. Our civilisation is 
rigged in favour of the town (and therefore of the middleman) 
and our minds are subdued to its urbariity. We are content 
to be the market of the world and to permit a prairie at our elbow. 
There are prairies within 30 miles of London, esteemed valueless, 
but worth £100 an acre when classed as building land. 

* * * * 


Science, not practice 

Yet we have perhaps the best agricultural institutes in the 
world. Certainly none approaches Rothamsted in width of 
reputation; and it has been engaged in fruitful research for 
very nearly a hundred years. Rothamsted again is only a few 
miles from the county agricultural institute at Oaklands, which 
not only instructs admirably but makes a good economic 
profit on much of its farm. It also distributes at a nominal 
price the very best fruit bushes and some seed to many poor 
local gardeners. Yet at the very doors of this excellent institute, 
which has inspectors armed with considerable legal powers, lie 
numbers of acres reduced to utter sterility by thistles and ragwort 
—weeds which the farmer is legally compelled to keep under 
control. Inspection is a dead letter. The preservers of rural 
England are making worthy efforts to prevent bungaloid and 
other growths in undesirable places. They might well extend 
their interests to acres reduced to an eyesore by noxious weeds. 
These should be as evil in the eyes of an Englishman as any 
pink roof or advertisement hoarding. 

* * x * 


More Bearded Tits 

Some reference on this page to a bearded tit seen on the coast 
of Denmark brings further evidence from English observers 
of the increase of this charming bird in England. Its nesting 
habits are, of course, quite different from those of other tits ; 
and this means that it cannot be very widely spread. It cannot 
very well become a garden bird, since it must have reeds or 
sedge, or both, for its nest. There are several species of bird 
that have been restored to us, but are still regarded as rare 
because they are impenitently local. One of these-:is the 
Dartford warbler, which in certain districts that are perhaps 
best unnamed is now numerous. On the subject of rarer birds 
a friend saw a hoopoe the other day in Essex ; and this quaint, 
attractive bird is so fond of orchards (at least in my experience) 
that perhaps the extension of fruit growing may encourage it-to 
be a regular visitor. A number of birds come across the Channel 
almost every year as if to survey our shores with the intention 
of settling; and some very slight change in conditions might 
bring them up to the scratch. Two of these, both very desirable, 
are the golden oriole, that has a liking for Sussex, and the 
ruff, that should be at home in Norfolk, whose successive sanc- 
tuaries have encouraged the return of the bearded tit. Some 
birds return, but this particular season has been singularly 
barren in birds. One expert observer who makes a yearly 
survey of a particular park in the Home Counties could hear 
no songs and find no nests ; and my experience has been of this 
sort. Migrants were late—the turtle-dove very late—and were 
slow to build. 


One oddity of habit has been reported tome. The swallows 
apparently being short of food in the air at large, would fly up 
and down among the vegetables and almost touch the ground. 
More than this, they would often perch on the ground and seek 
insects, as if they were wagtails. The low flying of swallows 
has always been taken as a sign of rain; and it is true enough 
that on the approach of rain the flies descend. This season 
the low flyinz was often a sign of obstinate drought. In my 
neighbourhood we waited and waited and waited for the nest 
building to begin ; and elsewhere the martins, which have been 
used to build in colonies, have quite deserted the place for the 
first time. They were like the Argentine builders. in mud— 
and they are many—which will postpone nesting for six weeks 
and more in times of drought. Softened mud is a necessity. 

* * * * 


Poulsens and their Authors 

One of the exhibitors at the Copenhagen Exhibition was 
no less a person than Mr. Poulsen, the inventor of the Pouisen 
(pronounced Powlsen) roses which have made their way into 
most gardens of most countries within the last few years. 
There is scarcely a parallel to their popularity, though a vogue 
of like sort was enjoyed at one time by the first ramblers and 
again by the Penzance briars. Mr. Poulsen, who has set 
up a very bright rose garden of his “‘ creations,” has not left 
well alone. New varieties of Poulsen have appeared and are 
to appear. Their freedom in flowering and the length of 
their flowering period make them worthy of their popularity 
among the polyanthus tribe, though they have deficiencies. 
The divine Else, which was one of the first, is too prone to 
harbour a mould, that it is difficult to combat, though some 
copper solutions sprinkled on the soil in February are helpful. 
It is claimed for the later varieties that they are freer from 
any such disqualification. 

* * * * 


A Queer Comb 

A queer honey-store has been discovered. A bee-keeper, 
who had left the neighbourhood, had obtained leave from a 
neighbour to dump his hives in a paddock; and there they 
continued to stand untended for two years or more. They 
were near a public footpath and it is averred that neglected 
bees usually become bad tempered. At any rate passers-by were 
worried by. the bees and the hives were removed to another 
paddock and refurbished. The work was much more difficult 
than was expected. A swarm, finding the frames and lower 
part of the hive foul and infested. with moth, had suspended 
their comb, which was large and well-filled, from the upper roof 
of the hive, and its extraction proved an awkward business. 

* * * x 


In the Garden 


Madonna lilies in the cottage gardens begin to open, rather 


less splendidly than usual, for the season has been dry, and 
dryness below the bulb is what lilies hate. The Madonna 
is one of the easiest to grow, for it likes to be left alone. A 
rarer and more difficult species is coming into favour with 
gardeners who do not mind a little trouble. It is a variety 
of lilium longiflorum and its home is St. Helena. The great 
virtue of it is that it flowers not near midsummer, when flowers 
are many, but in autumn, though they need protection. Lilies 
of a similar sort have been imported from Japan and else- 
where ; but it should be generally known that the St. Helena 
bulbs are singularly free from disease (and disease in the 
tribe is common) and of particular quality. That beautiful 
island, which should blossom as the rose, has fallen on bad 
times of late, partly because fewer ships call there, partly 
because of a thoroughly bad system of land ownership ; but 
‘* a few lilies blow,” and the trade in these bulbs shows enough 
vitality to suggest that the sale may make a real addition to 
the prosperity of the islanders. Gardeners would be twice 
blessed if they ordered longiflorum lilies of St. Helena stock. 
An autumn-flowering lily should be a godsend in any garden. 
The most flourishing lilies that I have seen in any big garden 
were growing in a sort of pool of various heaths. The heaths 
kept the feet of the lilies cool and allowed the stems and flowers 
their place in the sun. Thus the two necessary conditions 
were easily, were beautifully, supplied. 
W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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‘GERMANY’S TRADE OFFENSIVE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—The article on ‘‘ Germany’s Trade Offensive ” in your 
last issue deserves the greatest possible degree of attention. 
The case which is put forward in this article, for immediate 
action by the British Government to-prevent the present 
grave tendency towards complete German economic hegemony 
over Central Europe and the Balkans from succeeding, is 
“unanswerable. 


An excellent example of Germany’s methods is provided 
by a passage in a dispatch from the Berlin Correspondent of 
The Times in the issue of that newspaper of July 2nd on the 
subject of German Oil Needs. The passage reads as follows : 

“A still more active phase in this policy of (economic) pene- 
tration may be expected after the visit here in August of the Hun- 
garian Regent. . . . It is suggested that Germany will then offer 
to Hungary, which already consigns almost two-thirds of her exports 
to this country, the advantages of the closest economic co-operation, 
in which Italy might also be expected to join. This offer would 
then be extended to other countries, notably Yugoslavia, Rumania 
and Bulgaria, with the argument that by entering this economic 
bloc they would share in the general prosperity which it would 
engender, while by remaining aloof they would be economically 
isolated. It is not unreasonable to foresee, if this policy is pursued 
and proved effective, the formation in effect, if not by formal treaty, 
of a Customs union extending from the North Sea perhaps to the 
Bosporus. Czechoslovakia, which, unlike her south-eastern 
neighbours, is an industrial country and sends to Germany only 
about 20 per cent. of her exports, remains an obstacle to the full 
accomplishment of this plan, a fact which may explain in part the 
German anxiety about the future status of that Republic.” 


The serious threat, not only to British interests, but also 
to the peace of Europe, contained in this forecast of a ‘‘ Customs 
union extending from the North Sea perhaps to the Bos- 
porus ” is one which should on no account be overlooked. 
Moreover, the theory that the present status of Czechoslovakia 
“is an obstacle to the full accomplishment of this plan,” 
and causes German ‘“‘ anxiety ”—-euphemistic phrase !—seems 
to bristle with potential danger. Indeed it should provide 
a further strong reason for extreme caution on the part of 
the British Government in ‘offering advice to the Czech 
Government on the concessions to be made to her German 
minority. 

It is the usual practice of British Governments to take half- 
hearted action at the eleventh hour. Would it not be possible 
to urge that, in this case of open trade aggression on the part 
of Germany, immediate steps should for once be taken to 
obviate the danger? I suggest, apart from any other practical 
steps which could be adopted at once, the setting up of an 
Imperial Commission to study the possibilities of (1) revising 
the Ottawa Agreements and the most-favoured-nation clause, 
and (2) British trade concessions to Central and South-Eastern 
European States now suffering from or threatened by German 
economic domination. 


In any case, it is highly urgent that the strongest possible 
representations concerning the whole question should be 
made to H.M. Government.—Yours, &c., 


JOHN A. KEYSER. 
Craigton, Sevenoaks. 


BALKAN TRADE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—You say that Central Europe and the Balkans, predomi- 
nantly producers of agricultural goods and raw materials, offer 
a natural market for Germany’s industrial goods. That is 
perfectly true. It is equally true that those countries offer a 
natural market for our industrial goods, just as our n.arket is 
the natural destination of their agricultural produce and raw 
materials. But we have done much by our protective system to 
close our markets to them. When in 1936 we cut down the 
quota of Bulgarian bacon exports to us from 400 to 183 cwts. 


LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length 1s that of one of our *‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 





THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 

Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of thz 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


a week, we not only made bacon more expensive than necessary 
to our own people, we also placed an obstacle in the way of 
our exports to Bulgaria and tended to throw her into the arms 
of Germany. The Danube countries have, no dorbt, becn 
guilty of much folly, both economic and political. So have 
we. The Danube countries desire to free themselves from the 
economic and political control of Germany. We have carefully 
made it as difficult as we can for them to do so. S«me people 
call that policy “ realist.” Would not a better name for it be 
“real genuine Brummagem” ?—Yours, &c., 


Letcombe Bowers, Wantage. ALFRED BrE.SLY. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTRICITY 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—The article by the Bursar of Merton College on “‘ The 
Electricity Octopus ” raises other questions of widespread 
interest on this subject. Undoubtedly the promised Elec- 
tricity Bill, following the recommendations of the McGowan 
report, and the ‘‘ Outline of Proposals ”’ issued by the Govern- 
ment last year, will bring all comparatively small Municipal 
undertakings, like that of the Oxford Corporation, into much 
larger amalgamations, and that is the justification of the action 
of the Committee of the House of Lords. Recommendations 
are contained in the McGowan report for safeguarding the lower 
charges, if existing, of undertakings thus absorbed. Whether 
the economies expected from these huge amalgamations are 
likely to materialise seems to be doubted in many quarters. 
- But the: McGowan report, and the Government’s “‘ Outline 
of Proposals,” give little hope of electricity being made available 
to small rural communities and isolated farms within any 
reasonable limit of time : neither the McGowan report, nor the 
Government proposals seem to offer anything of substance ; 
no alteration is proposed of the provision under the Electric 
Lighting Act of 1899 that undertakers need not give a supply 
to a distance greater than 60 feet, without requiring the would-be 
consumer to pay for laying the service ; nor under any condi- 
tions to a site more than 50 yards from their mains; and no 
substantial alteration is proposed of the provision enabling 
them to require a guarantee of revenue of 20 per cent. on the 
cost of any extensions. 


It is not generally known that a great number of Electricity 
Companies have been so prosperous that they have repaid a 
large proportion, and in some cases more than the whole, of the 
capital to their ordinary shareholders in the form of “ capi- 
talised bonuses,” and still pay large dividends on the non- 
existent capital. I believe that such opportunities having 
been allowed to them, is entirely without precedent in the 
history of public utility companies in this country. Gas 
companies have uniformly been compelled to work under a 
sliding scale, and coincidently with any increase of dividend, 
to reduce the price of gas. The Railways Regulation Act of 
1844, when -railways were new, required that if the companies 
made a profit exceeding Io per cent. they were to come back to 
Parliament for fresh schemes. The Electricity Companies 
if asked to make extensions have pointed to their rules—the 
60 feet, or 50 yards, and the 20 per cent.—and unless they saw 
a profit in any proposal there has been nothing doing. It is 
difficult to compute the total sum which has been distributed 
in capitalised bonuses and bonus shares, much of it being 
wrapped up in the accounts of Holding Companies—and there 
is in addition the amount utilised in relief of rates by the 
Municipalities—but I think it amounts to a great many millions ; 
there has been money in the industry to have financed a very 
wide distribution of the service all over the country, and, suc- 
cessive Governments having allowed this diversion, I submit 
that the nation has a claim upon them for such assistance as is 
necessary to secure an almost universal extension of what has 
become almost a universal necessity—Yours faithfully, 


H. G. Lys. 


Bournemouth, 
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THE NEW BLACKMAIL 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—May I put your readers on their guard against a new type 
of blackmailer, who has been busy in my _ neighbourhood 
lately ? The old kind said, ‘‘ Unless you leave £100 in the Hollow 
Oak Tree, I shall tell your wife you have been kissing the cook.” 
The methods of the new kind are only slightly less crude. 
He says: 

“If you demur to any statement I advance, or advance any 
statement to which I demur, I shall publicly accuse you of 

(1) fantasy ; 

(2) fixation ; 

(3) wish-fulfilment ; 

(4) whatever ism: sadism, fetichism, or fascism, happens to be in 


vogue. 
peg indignation you may display will be taken as conclusive proof 
of guilt, because Psychology teaches us that, if a man is angry at the 
theft of his watch, it is because he has a repressed desire to be a pick- 
pocket, and envies the other man’s superior enterprise. That will 
make you squirm. That will learn you to open your mouth when a 
B.Sc. (Zool : or Comm :) is speaking.” 

I should like, at the same time, to protest against the pseudo- 
scientific impertinences of a similar sort with which certain 
reviewers season their judgements. I have no ground of 
personal complaint; my critics have almost always treated 
me with a courtesy becoming their responsibility, and’ a 
kindness beyond my merits. And, as I have somewhere spoken 
of ‘‘those psychological explorations which may_ hereafter 
prove to be the decisive achievement of our age,” I cannot 
be charged with any disrespect for the science. But it does, I 
own, raise my anger when I see reviewers (not always the 
most mature or accomplished members of the literary pro- 
fession) neglecting the argument, to grope and peer into the 
imagined complexes of the writer, who may very often belong 
to a world to which they have not the entrance, and the idiom 
of which they cannot understand. Such devices for padding 
and spicing a column are contemptible; and may be mis- 
chievous ; because I can well imagine a sensitive man or woman 
with something useful and new to say, shrinking from the reckless 
misrepresentations and furtive innuendo by which this kind of 
criticism lives, and so remaining silent. G. M. YOuNG. 

Brooks’s. 


REPORTING PUBLIC MEETINGS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Si1r,—In his notes last week ‘‘ Janus ” referred to the welcome 
given to Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru at the Kingsway Hall, and 
reproves Mr. Nehru for “informing his audience that there 
is no difference between the bombing of Barcelona and Canton 
and the bombing of the North-West Frontier of India.” This 
certainly was the report given in certain papers, but it is not 


. 


what Mr. Nehru said. I was sitting near him on the platform . 


and carefully noted his words. What he said was ‘‘ There is 
no difference in kind, though there certainly is in degree be- 
tween &c., &c.”” As one who has carefully read all that The 
Spectator has had to say of late weeks on this question, may I 
add that in my judgement the facts still support the view ex- 
pressed by Mr. Nehru, though one is glad to note that The 
Spectator’s articles and the comment of “‘ Janus ” conclude by 
declaring that however defensible Frontier bombing may be 
it would be well to give it up ? 

The question of reporting public meetings is, I suggest, 
becoming increasingly an important question for the lovers of 
democracy in this country. For several years Pacifist speakers 
have been accustomed to addressing large gatherings in all parts 
of the country, and to find them completely ignored in most 
of the leading papers. What steps have been taken and by 
whom to prevent the people of the country from learning of the 
strength of the Pacifist movement one does not know, but such 
certainly is the result of the ban imposed by the Press. In the 
instance of the Nehru meeting, not in any way, it is true, con- 
cerned with Pacifism but called to express views contrary to 
our present Indian policy, the Kingsway Hall was packed full 
and an overflow meeting held in the St. Pancras Town Hall 
was attended by some thousand pcople, I am told, yet The 
Times had no reference to the meeting and most of the London 
papers which noticed it did so by excerpting a few sentences 
from one or other of the speakers which were used as misleading 
headlines and gave such erroneous impressions of what was said 
as in the case of Mr. Nehru.—Faithfully yours, 

G. E. HICKMAN JOHNSON. 
Methodist Missionary Society, 24 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, 


OPEL CARS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Your very admirable feature, “‘ Current Questions,”’ will 
lose much value if the answers given are as disingenuous as the 
one furnished to Question 4 in your issue of June 24th. 

A reader whose political leanings are obvious, asked why 
the dumping ‘of Opel cars was regarded as a crime, as they 
would not be imported if people did not wish to buy them. 

Your reply was that the objection to this importation was 
made by motor manufacturers, and that the cars were imported 
by retailers who wished to make a profit in the market for cheap 
cars. 

You should be well aware that these cars can only be sold 
in this country at so low a price because their manufacture is 
subsidised directly or indirectly, it matters not whether by the 
German Government, and that this competition is therefore 
most distinctly unfair and leads to unemployment and the 
driving out of our own manufactures. If you really mean what 
you say, there is no logical reason why you should not approve 
of the swamping of all English markets by the wholesale impor- 
tation of Japanese goods, produced under disgraceful conditions 
of sweated labour, and which would in the end completely ruin 
our home markets and treble our unemployment figures. 

Am I to understand that this is your point of view ?—Yours 
faithfully, SIDNEY SALOMON. 

2 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 


[‘‘ Current Questions ”’ deal, as specifically stated, with 
questions of fact, not of opinion, and the replies are necessarily 
succinct. The question asked by a correspondent was answered 
objectively and accurately, and no kind of approval of the sub- 
sidisation of Opel cars for export was implied.—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 


AN INVITATION TO GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Three years ago you allowed me to write in your pages an 
account of the plays produced in the open air at Frankfort, the 
stage being the historic Rémerberg, a noble square in the old 
city. I have just received an invitation to attend this year’s 
productions and have sent a reply which, translated, reads as 
follows : 


DEAR HERR MEISSNER, 

I thank you very much for your kind invitation. To see again 
your beautiful city and to sit in your historic Rémerberg watching 
the plays you produce with such artistry and skill would be a 
pleasure, if circumstances were other than they are. 

But since the German people tolerate rulers who declare their 
desire to stamp out democracy (by which I mean the right of all 
nations to choose their economic, social and political arrangements), 
and since those rulers are at this moment both killing in Spain 
large numbers of men, women and children without provocation, 
and also renewing the brutal senseless persecution of Jews in 
Germany and Austria, I feel I cannot accept hospitality from 
anyone in sympathy with such crimes against humanity. 

It would be impossible for me to renew the cordial friendly 
relations which I once enjoyed with you and many others in Frankfort 
while these conditions remain. At some future, I hope not too 
distant time those relations may be established once more, but at 
present it would give me no pleasure to visit Germany, even for 
the purpose of taking part in an artistic enterprise. 

With great respect, &c. 

I hope you will agree, Sir, that it is just as well to Ict individual 
Germans who hold high positions know that, while we admire 
their country and their artistic endeavours, we cannot feel 
towards them as we once did so long as their rulers continue 
to outrage the conscience of the civilised world.—Yours 
faithfully, HAMILTON FYFE. 


Roedean, Brighton. 


A DISGRACE TO EUROPE ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I must protest against the immoderate and reckless 
language used in your issue of June 24th, and which lowers 
the prestige of The Spectator and the people responsible for its 
publication. 

You state in your News of the Week, “‘ After four years of 
Nazi rule her (Germany’s) people, once civilised, have sunk to 
a level of barbarism that is a disgrace to Europe.” 

A statement like that can only be classified as unadulterated 
nonsense if not sheer malice. To any one who has taken the 
trouble to visit Germany and stay amongst the German people 
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such a statement is entirely untrue and must be offensive to 
one’s sense of fairness. 
I am not questioning the recent treatment of the Berlin Jews 


’ by some of the irresponsible elements in Berlin, no doubt 


aided and abetted by irresponsible elements in the Government. 
The average German would be the first to agree that it is a 

scandal. But your statement passes the bounds of decency. 

One might as well state that, because of the wretched condition 

to which the Jamaican negro has been brought under our rule, 

the British Empire has sunk to a level of barbarism that is a 

disgrace to the world.—I am, &c., N. S. Rei. 
17 Whitehall Road, Harrow. 


{Our statement referred solely to the treatment of the Jews 
—which no milder language could adequately characterise.— 
Ep. The Spectator.] 


* 


HOLIDAYS IN AUSTRIA? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The admirable letters from Mrs. Butler aid Mr. Clement 
Gadsby will not lack supporters and my only excuse for writing 
must be that I have known Austria intimately since 1921 and 
that for seven years it was my home. 

The presence of British holiday-makers there or in Germany 
this year necessarily implies tacit acquiescence in the latest 
Nazi methods. 

Those amongst us who have no qualms about the justice 
of Herr von Schuschnigg’s imprisonment ; who are prepared 
to stand by and watch Jews street-scrubbing with water into 
which an acid has been introduced so that their hands may peel 
the quicker; who can preserve their British phlegm at the 
sight of a pregnant woman forced to clean an S.A. car until she 
faints and even the Aryan onlookers protest (Figaro, June 24th, 
1938)—these, with impunity may book their seats for the show. 

More sensitive folk will feel that where active compassion is 
out of the question an attitude of mere detached curiosity is 
indigne. 

There are other holiday grounds in Europe where the spend- 
ing of British money need not occasion twinges of conscience, 
countries where there is no Jew-baiting, no Dachau, no 
Gestapo, no mounting list of suicides. Their atmosphere is 
less sensational perhaps. You need not wear a miniature 
Union Jack in your buttonhole to avoid being “‘ insulted . . . 
in the streets,” for these countries are ruled by civilised beings 
and are inhabited by men of goodwill.—Yours faithfully, 

V. SAVILE. 

Saint Fean de Luz. 

{This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


THE “FRIENDS OF EUROPE ” 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The Rev. E. B. Perkins asked in his letter in The Spectator 
of June roth four questions of ‘‘ Friends of Europe,” which 
he thinks it would be in the public interest to have answered. 
Let us see what can be done. 

1. “‘ Friends of Europe” are, immediately, (a) its sub- 

scribers and helpers and (6) those who contribute its critical 
and constructive forewords and, in general, all who benefit 
by its fact-finding and the spirit of its friendship, which 
expresses ‘“‘ effective co-operation for the prevention of war 
and the establishment of peace” in its foundation charter of 
1933. 
2. If Mr. Perkins will consult the ‘‘ Friends of Europe ” 
publications over the past five years he will see that they have 
not neglected Allied responsibility for post-War conditions 
in Germany. But they have never taken the naive view that 
Germany came into existence in 1918. They published in 
1936 Sir Eyre Crowe’s confidential Memorandum to the 
Cabinet of 1908, dealing with the Germany of that time. It 
is plain that only those who are seized of the historical con- 
tinuity of Prussian-German reality can begin to get post-War 
Germany into focus. 

3. ‘‘ Friends of Europe” have not been concerned with 
Germany as a domestic concern, but with its influence upon 
the rest of the world, #.e., as a spiritual, a military and a cultural 
being. To know Hitler-Germany as it concerns and affects 
us, has been and is their objective. 

4. The rest of Europe, apart from Germany? “‘ Friends 
of Europe ” took the view in 1933 that Hitler-Germany was 


the major problem of contemporary Europe. They set them- 
selves to be helpful in documenting and interpreting this 
“* major problem ” in their own modest way, and ever-grateful 
for the team of splendid co-workers, using other insiruments, 
in the same field. But in their book reviews and in other 
ways they have not neglected the fact that Germany is a part 
of Europe, nor that, in so many ways, the new Germany and 
the new Russia are blades of a common pair of scissors. 


” 


From the beginning “Friends of Europe” have never 
regarded the fantastic-racial,. anti-Christian and military 
Germany as the greatest danger. We conceived that Great 
Britain was the greatest danger. It had to be wakened up by 
these Nazi instruments. It had to become the arch in a 
realistic preponderance of power and influence which would, 
in effect, be the leadership of nations and-of civilisation. In 
this way we always.assumed it would contribute in turn to 
the healing of the Totalitarian Prussian Monster and to the 
purifying of ridiculous and blasé ‘‘ Nordic ” blood for a better 
service in the world.—Yours faithfully, RENNIE SMITH, 

122 St. Stephen’s House, Secretary. 

Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


FASCISMO AND LILLIPUT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—The report of the physica! fitness tests to which officials 
of the Fascist Party are now subjected, and which include 
jumping over upright rows of bayonets and diving through 
burning hoops, recalls a passage from Gulliver’s Travels. At 
the court of Lilliput, officers and “‘ candidates for great em- 
ployments”’ were obliged to demonstrate their physical 
dexterity by dancing on-a rope. The passage runs thus: 

“* They are trained in this art from their youth, and are not always 
of noble birth, or liberal education. When a great office is vacant, 
either by death or disgrace, (which often happens) five or six of those 
candidates petition the Emperor to entertain His Majesty and the 
court with a dance on the rope, and whoever jumps the highest 
without falling, succeeds in the office. Very often the chief ministers 
themselves are commanded to show their skill, and to convince 
the Emperor that they have not lost their faculty.” 

These exercises were occasionally fatal. Gulliver records 
that “‘ the danger -is much greater when the-ministers them- 
selves are commanded to show their dexterity: for, by contend- 
ing to excel themselves and their fellows, they strain so 
far, that there is hardly one of them who hath not received a 
fall, and some of them two or three.” 

The test for Lilliputians who coveted decorations was 
organised as follows : 

“The Emperor holds a stick in his hands, both ends parallel to 
the horizon, while the candidates advancing one by one, sometimes 
leap over the stick, sometimes creep under it backwards and forwards 
several times, according as the stick is advanced or depressed.. Some- 
times the Emperor holds one end of the stick, and his first minister 
the other : sometimes the minister has it entirely to himself. Who- 
ever performs his part with most agility, and holds out the longest 
in leaping and creeping, is rewarded . . 

This practical interpretation of Swift’ s fantasy may one day 
be reckoned as Signor Mussolini’s greatest contribution to 
contemporary civilisation—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


JOHN GLOAG. 
3 The Mall, East Sheen, S.W.14. 


HELP FOR VIENNA JEWS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I have just spent four days in Vienna and I find that our 
Jewish friends there are often cut off from even such help as is 
still available for them. It is impossible for them to explain 
their situation in writing, but if any of your readers can spare 
the time and money for a short visit, they will probably find 
that their British passport, British nationality, their presence 
and certain comparatively inexpensive actions may rescue some 
friend from a life unimaginable in its all-embracing and un- 
remitting fear. : 

But one of the features of that Jife is that it is incalculable 
and must be lived from moment to moment, from one ring at 
the doorbell to the next. So that it is difficult to give any advice 
except this: if you must write to discover their whereabouts 
send only some casual greeting: don’t telephone: just go 
and see what you can do. 

I shall be obliged if you will omit my name and address and 
I sign myself—Yours, &c.; BRITISH Passport. 
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COMMENTS ON THE PREMIER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I was sorry not to have time last week to write and express 
my strong disapproval of the tone taken up in your paper, 
June 24th, in writing of Mr. Chamberlain, at a time when the 
Government is beset with many difficulties, you can have no 
idea the amount of anger that has been aroused amongst your 
readers, and I am afraid that you may find I am not the only 
reader who is ceasing to be a subscriber. I was glad the 
subject was taken up in one letter last week.—Yours faithfully, 

20 Argyle Road, Southport. KaTE A. BARRETT. 

[The Spectator has consistently supported the Prime Minister’s 
policy in regard to Spain, but does not feel constrained to 
endorse without discrimination every passage in every speech 
the Prime Minister makes on that or any other subject. Its 
support would be worth little if it did —Ep. The Spectator.] 


PLAYING-FIELDS FOR LIMEHOUSE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—By the death of William John Braithwaite on March 14th 
last a great loss came to many homes in East London, to the 
welfare of which he had generously given of his leisure and 
thought, throughout well-nigh forty years of his life as a busy 
Civil Servant. 

It fell to his lot to do much of the pioneer work of inquiry 
and preparation for the first National Insurance Act, and the 
difficult task of helping to frame the measure and assisting 
to carry it through all its stages involved a strain upon his 
health which he never fully surmounted. Yet throughout 
his life he continued to work for and with his East London 
friends amongst whom he had resided during the earlier years 
of his public service. 

Before his death he had planned and carried into being a 
scheme to provide for the youth of Limehouse the playing- 
fields which are so urgently needed by those who live amid. 
mean streets, miles removed from the sight of a green field. 
Thus some thirteen acres of land at Hainault were saved 
from the builders, and now throughout the week are used 
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daily in summer by the children of seven Limehouse schools 
(120 children are taught there daily by their teachers) while 
at the week-end the grounds are utilised by boys’ and young 
men’s clubs, for cricket in.summer and football in winter. 
Before his death Mr. Braithwaite was planning to complete 
these playing fields by the purchase of an additional plot of 
ground and to lay it out as bowling-greens, so that older men 
might share in the benefit of the scheme. A number of his 
friends now wish to carry out this plan in his memory. It 
is estimated that the cost of the purchase and equipment of 
the ground will amount to about £1,150. It will be a lasting 
benefit to people whose lives. are passed amongst difficult 
conditions, and a fitting memorial to a great public servant. 
Contributions to the Braithwaite Memorial Fund for this 
object will be welcomed by the Hon. Treasurers, Miss C. K. 
Scott, The Ratcliffe Settlement, E. 14, and myself.—Faithfully 
yours, T. EDMUND HARVEY. 
House of Commons, S.W. 1. 


PROTECTING BRITISH SHIPPING 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—One was rather surprised to read your editorial note to 
the letter under this head in your issue of July Ist, in which 
you expressed the view that to defend British ships in Spanish 
harbours by anti-aircraft guns would be to take sides in the 
civil war. 

Do you really wish to imply that when an aeroplane 
deliberately attacks a British ship, flying quite low, and even 
machine-gunning the crew (which has happened), or even if it 
is approaching in such a way as to threaten attack, the crew are 
not perfectly entitled to defend themselves, or to be defended 
by our warships, with anti-aircraft guns or otherwise, without 
being accused of taking sides in so doing? This is quite 
apart from the fact that in most cases the bombing is done by 
Italian or German aircraft, which have no business there 
at all. 

I submit that it is as much an act of piracy as the submarine 
attacks on the high seas which were stopped by means of the 
Nyon agreement, and should be dealt with likewise —Yours 
truly, Jas. W. ARMOUR. 

Looe, Cornwall. 

[Our.editorial note dealt only with the question contained 
in the letter to which it was appended. We entirely agree 
that the cases (not numerous) in which British ships were 
machine-gunned by low-flying planes stand by themselves— 
as the Government has always agreed. Apart from them, the 
difficulty remains that you cannot defend a ship lying alongside 
the quay at, say, Valencia, without defending Valencia.—Eb. 
The Spectator .] 


ATHENS AND OXFORD 


[Zo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Janus in his Notebook complacently refers to Dr. Ernest 
Barker as a distinguished Oxonian who has only ‘‘ chosen 
Athens in his riper age.” The suggestion is that Athens 
means Cambridge. But Dryden in his Prologue of 1681 
wrote : 
* If his ambition may those hopes pursue, 
Who with religion loves your arts and you, 
Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his own mother-university. 
Thebes did his green unknowing youth engage ; 
He chooses Athens in his riper age.” 


—Yovr; faithfully, E. J. Boxvs. 


The Rectory, Monk Sherborne, Basingstoke. 
[Janus writes : 


“ Athens by Isis stands in Dryden’s verse, 
By Cam in mine, with title none the worse.’’] 


THE FAITHFUL MOHAWKS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The points of detail raised by me in my review of The 
Faithful Mohawks were not very important, but. since Mr. 
Lydekker has replied, it is perhaps worth pointing out that 
General Gage is referred to as governor of Canada in a note 
on page 141. As for Chief Justice Oliver, the common reader 
who is not told that Oliver was Chief Justice of Massachusetts 
will surely assume that he was Chief. Justice of New York. 
Alternatively, he will be rightly puzzled to account for the 
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impeachment of the Chief Justice of one colony in the assembly. 
of another! More important is the use of the word 
“‘Dissenter ’’ to describe members of the non-Anglican but 
established churches of New England. I am aware’ that to 
some Anglicans “‘ all other denominations are ‘ Dissenters ’ ”— 
an attitude that recalls the remark of a Pope (Leo XIII ?) to 
the Anglican. bishop of Gibraltar, ‘‘ I believe that I am in your 
lordship’s diocese ?”’ But. my questioning of the propriety 
of this usage was not a mere quibble. The attitude which 
such a usage reveals was, in my opinion, one reason for the lack 
of energy of the Mohawk mission and indeed of the whole 
episcopal church in the colonies. Relying too much on the 
aid of the secular arm, they naturally made little progress in a 
country where that arm was at best feeble and at worst hostile.— 
Yours faithfully, D. W. BROGAN. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


COAL-OWNING PEERS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Lord Hastings as 21st Baron and, Lord Cromwell 
as 5th-Baron called out of abeyance can quite well look after 
themselves and ignore The Spectator.’ But as one who did 
not, owing to deafness, serve in the Great War 1914-18, I 
object to their being the subject of cheap jeers and low-bred 
sneers. Perhaps the Editor of The Spectator- will look up 
their War records and I dare you not to publish this my request ; 
with their records.—Yours faithfully, GEORGE BRUDENELL. 

Deene Park, Peterborough. 

[The subject of the note in last week’s Spectator was the 
constitutional question raised by the amendments to the 
Coal Bill carried by a small number of hereditary peers in 
opposition to a large majority of clected members of the 
House of Commons. War records have no very obvious 
relevance in that connexion.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


PEERS IN THE COMMONS 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Surely in. Current Questions, July Ist, paragraph 15, 
The Spectator is inaccurate: ‘‘ Scottish or Irish Peers who 
are not among the representative Peers may sit in the House 
of Commons.” . Irish Peers may, but Scottish Peers may not ; 
an injustice which should be rectified.—Yours, &c., 

Fairfield, Lyme Regis. EVELYN MUNRO. 

[This is so. We regret the slip—Ep. The Spectator.] 


IMPRISONMENT FOR SHADOWING 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—“‘ Janus ” seems to have missed the chief points of the 
R. M.’s remarks when sentencing a boy of fifteen to one year’s 
imprisonment. His worship pointed out that this shadowing 
of certain people had led to several murders and other crimes, 
and unless we are to allow the I.R.A. to take over our country 
I fail to see how any lighter sentence could meet the case. 

I leave to your readers to consider what punishment would be 
inflicted for such an offence in Russia or Germany.—Yours 
faithfully, T. H. Mayes. 

Ulster Reform Club, Belfast. 


DR. NIEMOLLER AND THE B.B.C. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Broadcasts in German might perhaps be desirable, 
but why not a bolder treatment of German news in English ? 
Is it not astonishing, for example, that there has been hardly 
any reference, if any, to the plight of Dr. Niemdller in the 
B.B.C. Sunday Evenirg Services ? 

The Times of Saturday last was confiscated in Berlin because 
of its reference to the St. Martin’s Service of Intercession, but, 
as far as I am aware, the fact of the Service even having been 
held was not reported in the News. Was the spate of sports 
news regarded as of greater importance ?. How can the truth 
reach Germany if we do not use the means we already possess, 
suggesting either that we care not for these things or that we 
are afraid of making our feelings known ? 

After reading your article on Hitler’s convict last week, 
I looked up Browning’s Instans Tyrannus. How extra- 
ordinarily apt it is !—Yours, &c., A. H. DRIVER. 
Twenty-Six South Street, Leominster, Herefordshire. 


ARBEITSDIENST 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Seit fiinf Jahren gleicht Deutschland einer Kaserne. Drei 
riesige Armeen, die graue der Wehrmacht, die braune der SA 
und die schwarze der SS sind unaufhérlich damit beschAftigt, 
gegentiber dem Feind innerhalb und ausserhalb Deutschlands 
auf dem Posten zu sein. Was das Dritte Reich an Mobilisier- 
ungsmoglichkeiten an der Wehrfront schaffen konnte, das hat 
es geschafft. Das Wehrprogramm des militanten Deutschland 
geht weit tiber das Mass dessen hinaus, was in der ganzen Welt 
seit Hitlers Machtantritt erwartet wurde. 


Zu der Wehr-Armee tritt nun die Nahr-Armee. Zu den 
drei Kolonnen des wehhaften Deutschland tritt nun die 
vierte Kolonne des nahrhaften Deutschland. Diese neue 
Armee ist die machtigste der Welt. Sie umfasst das gesamte 
Deutsche Volk. Es ist heute noch unvorstellbar, wie weit sich 
diese Totalmobilisierung auch aussenpolitisch auswirken wird. 
Das Gesetz, juristisch genannt die ‘‘ Verordnung iiber die 
Sicherstellung des Kraftebedarfs fiir Aufgaben von besonderer 
staatspolitischer Bedeutung,” ver6ffentlicht im Reichsgesetz- 
blatt, Teil I, Nr. 96, ist vom 22. Juni datiert und trat am 
1. Juli, 1938, in Kraft. Und damit der Sklavenstaat. 


Der grundlegende Charakter dieser Verordnung, dic ein 
Rahmengesetz ist, wird in dem ersten Absatz geoffenbart : 
“* Deutsche Staatsangehérige kénnen vom Prisidenten der 
Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenver- 
sicherung fiir eine begrenzte Zeit verpflichtet werden, auf 
cinem ihnen zugewiesenen Arbeitsplatz Dienste zu leisten oder 
sich einer besonderen beruflichen Ausbildung zu unterziehen.” 
Die folgenden vier Paragraphe regeln dann die Fragen der 
Lohne und Urlaube; sonderbarerweise ist in ihnen nichts 
von Strafen zu lesen, die den sich weigernden Arbeitsmann 
erwarten. Vermutlich ist der Gedanke, dass sich einer in 
c.cser Termiten-Armee weigern sollte, fiir die Machthaber 
Deutschlands zu absurd. 


Es ist nicht allgemein bekannt, dass der Vater dieser ‘“‘ Allge- 
meinen Dienstpflicht ” ein Jude ist. Joseph Popper-Lynkeus 
hat in einem Buch ‘“‘ Die allgemeine Nahrpflicht als Lésung 
der sozialen Frage,” das kurz vor dem Krieg erschien, den 
Gedanken der Arbeitsarmee formuliert, gefordert und statistisch 
in seinem 800 Seiten umfassenden Werk durchgerechnet. 
Natiirlich hat Popper die allgemeine Dienstpflicht als einen 
Faktor des Friedens aufgefasst ; er wollte jedem Staatsbiirger 
ein Existenzminimum verschaffen und damit den Hunger 
und die Not beseitigen. Nichts lag dem Verfasser von zahl- 
reichen ethischen und humanitéren Werken ferner als eine 
Armee zu organisieren, die einzig und allein zur Hebung des 
potentiellen Kriegsfaktors aufgestellt wird. 


Der Gedanke des Reichsarbeitsdienstes ist in Deutschland 
nicht neu. Aber er war bis jetzt ein freiwilliger gewesen. Die 
Regimenter des Obersten Konstantin Hierl haben bis heute 
einen grossen Teil jener 6ffentlichen Arbeiten ausgefiihrt, wie 
Autostrassen, Stadien u.s.w., die dem auswartigen Besucher 
zuerst auffallen. Die Manner von Schippe und Spaten sind 
streng militérisch organisiert, ohne noch dem Militargesetz 
zu unterstehen. Sie wurden als eine Kader-Armee geschaffen ; 
jetzt werden sie vermutlich als Instrukteure und Vorgesetzte 
fiir die arischen und jiidischen Armeen verwendet. 


Vor fiinf Jahren gab es in Deutschland 12 Millionen Beschaf- 
tigte und 7 Millionen Arbeitslose. Heute sind 20, 5 Millionen 
Beschaftigte und etwa 300.000 arbeitslos. Rund zwei Millionen 
vorher unbeschaftigter Familienangehériger und Rentner arbei- 
ten heute mehr. Die Zwanzig-Millionen-Arbeitsarmee wird nun 
durch das neue Gesetz leicht verdoppelt, vielleicht verdreifacht 
werden kénnen, je nachdem man auf Kinder und Greise 
zuruckgreifen wird. Es ist unabsehbar, was. eine solche 
Armee, starker als alle anderen Armeen der Welt zusammen, 
im Guten und im Bésen leisten kann. 


Da von nun an itber sdmtliche Reichsangehdrige ohne 
Unterschied des Alters, Geschlechts, Berufs verfiigt werden 
kann, hat mit diesem Gesetz die freie Verfiigungsgewalt des 
Einzelnen tiber sich selbst, seinen K6rper, seine Arbeit, 
aufgehért zu existieren. Die Vergottung des Staates, die 
Verstaatlichung des Menschen hat ihren Gipfel erreicht. 
Hoéher kann es nicht mehr gehen. Die niachsten Schritte 
auf diesem Wege nahern sich terzits dem Abgrund. 
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HIGH WIND IN THE CARIBBEAN 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


Ir is nine years since Mr. Richard Hughes published his 
former—and first—novel, A High Wind in Famaica. Nine 
years is a long time : suppose only a mouse had emerged from 
the enormous gestation. A friendly critic opens the second 
novel—nervously. The first paragraph puts his mind at 
rest. ‘Here is the old simplicity, surprise, outrageous humour. 

““ Amongst the people I have met, one of those who stand out 
the most vividly in my memory is a certain Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
He was a chief engineer ; and a distant cousin, he said, of Mr. J. 
Ramsay MacDonald, the statesman. He resembles his ‘ cousin’ 
very closely indeed, in face and moustaches ;. and it astonished 
me at first to see what appeared to be my future Prime Minister, 
in a suit of overalls, crawling out of a piece of dismantled machinery 
with an air of real authority and knowledge and decision.” 


But the most outrageous quality of In Hazard is not its humour 
but its daring—to take the same subject as Conrad in 
Typhoon, the simple story of a hurricane and human endurance, 
to include even a shipload of Chinese; it would be foolhardy 
if it were not triumphantly justified. 

Mr. Hughes himself describes the surface difference between 
the two tales. The ‘Archimedes’ is a large cargo steamer of 
nearly. ten thousand tons belong:ng to a period which has 
charted weather like a continent.. ‘‘ The days of Conrad’s 
Typhoon .are past: the days when hurricanes. pounced on 
shipping as unexpectedly as a cat on mice. For one thing, 
the mice know more. than they used to know of. the cat’s 
anatomy, of the rules which govern its motion—and in addition 
to that,.the cat has been bellied.” Meteorologists.are on the 
watch: shipping send reports: gale warnings are broadcast. 
With immense skill and technical knowledge Mr. Hughes 
evokes our confidence in the great machine: we hear of the 
funnel-guys designed to stand a. strain of a hundred tons: 
we are taken through the engine room by a man whose eye 
has been trained on nature—it is as if a bird-watcher had 
shifted his interest ‘‘ from feathers to iron ” 

“You have seen, in a bush on a foggy day, the spider-runs among 
the branches? So, too, in an engine-room there are little metal 


runs at different levels and gossamer steel stairs, to carry you to 
whatever part you want of these huge iron lumps.” 


We learn the geography of a stokehold, the appearance of a 
propeller shaft, the purpose of tanks, and all this careful 
metallic framework for his tale is constructed in order that it 
may be startlingly shattered—by the sudden eccentricity of 
nature. 

“ The barometer had fallen to 26.9. So low a reading had never 

before been recorded for certain at sea... . Precedents, book- 
knowledge, experience—they were no longer a guide. The air might 
now be expected to perform feats no living sailor had had to face 
before.” 
And so the ‘ Archimedes’ suddenly, in the face of an unpredictable 
“sport”? of nature (‘‘ Cannot understand your weather,” 
another ship wirelessed back ‘‘a trifle huffily ’), becomes as 
powerless as the little ‘Nan-Shan,’ and Captain Edwardes, 
with his radio reports, as impotent as Captain MacWhirr, who, 
it will be remembered, remarked vaguely, ‘‘ There’s some dirty 
weather knocking about,” and read up the symptoms from a 
book in his cabin. 

‘But the real difference between the two stories is this : 
that Conrad, unlike Mr. Hughes, was more interested in 
human beings than in the wild vagary of nature. The typhoon 





in Hazard. By Richard Hughes. --(Chatto and Windus: ~7s: 6d.) 


to him had the importance—and the unimportance—of. a 
symbol. He speaks, of Captain MacWhirr, that innocent and 
unimaginative commander with a bowler hat and an umbrella, 
as one 

“who had sailed over the surface of the oceans as soriie men go 

skimming over the years of existence to sink gently into a placid 
grave, ignorant of life to the last, without ever having been made 
to see all it may contain of perfidy, of violence, and of terror. There 
are on sea and land such men thus fortunate—or thus disdained by 
destiny or the sea.” 
His characters under that philosophic shadow live more 
intensely than those of Mr. Hughes. Conrad was a tragic 
poet, and Mr. Hughes is a rarer case in literature—a pure 
storyteller, unconcerned with anything but a succession of 
events, inventing with the greatest clarity and agility as if, 
like Scheherazade, he must save his neck from the sword. The 
poetry is in the observation, not in the feeling, and he observes 
his own inventions like a naturalist. If Conrad has something 
of Sophocles, Mr. Hughes has something of Fabre. And 
perhaps, too, something of Grimm—in what one may call the 
eccentricity of his invention (a junior officer at an American 
party finds himself alone with a naked girl, just as a character 
in Grimm might find a rabbit in her hair). 

The pure story-teller is also heartless—the most appalling 
things happen in Grimm or the Arabian Nights—pity, remorse, 
anger have nothing to ‘do with a succession of events. The 
little boy John in A High Wind falls out of a window and that’s 
the end of him: the story goes on. The old chief, Ramsay 
MacDonald, after the ‘ Archimedes’ has weathered the hurricane, 
falls asleep on the rail and drops overboard. Nothing is dwelt 
on, nothing impedes the story—except another story (I cannot 
help feeling the long byway into China and a Communist 
sailor’s past life is a mistake), and in a world rather too warm 
with causes, affections, hatreds, ideologies, there is something 
icily refreshing in a writer who is concerned with nothing but 
things happening. If Mr. Hughes loses to Conrad in the vigour 
and vividness of characterisation, he answers Conrad’s challenge 
magnificently in the description of the storm itself. Conrad’s 
typhoon is a little blurred with rhetoric (Fabre could not have 
written of his ants so exactly if they had represented to him 
much more than ants) : the ‘ Nan-Shan’ is pounded and shattered 
with gigantic abstractions: we struggle in darkness with 
destiny for survival—but in the ‘ Archimedes’ everything has the 
exactitude of a natural history, the excitement of a survivor’s 
report, and the unexpectedness of a fable. One remembers 
the sudden appalling flight of the wild cats through the house 
before the hurricane in Jamaica, and one finds the same cdd 
poetry here, the gentle acceptance of the eccentric fact, when 
he describes the ‘ Archimedes’ as it enters the calmer centre of 
the hurricane : 

“ The whole ruin of the deck and upper-structures was covered 
with living things. Living, but not moving. Birds, and even butter- 
flies and big flying grasshoppers. The tormented black sky was one 
incessant flicker of lightning, and from every mast-head and derrick- 
point streamed a bright discharge, like electric hair ; but large black 
birds sat right amongst it, unmoving. High up, three john-crows 
sat on the standard compass. A big bird like a crane, looking as if its 
wings were too big for it when folded up, sat on a life-boat, staring 
through them moonily. Some herons even tried to settle on the 
lee-bulwarks, that were mostly awash; and were picked like fruit 
by the sharks. And birds like swallows : massed as if for migration. 
_ They were massed like that on every stay and handrail. But not 
“for migration. As you gripped a hand-rail to steady yourself they 
‘never moved ; you had to brush them off: when they just fell.” 
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THE EAST ADMONISHES THE WEST 


The Importance of Living. By Lin Yutang. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


Lin YUTANG’S previous book, My Country and My People, 
was a study of the Chinese character and of the attitude to 
life in which it finds expression: The Importance of Living 
is a study of Western civilisation judged by the standards and 


_in relation to the values established by the East. The judge- 


ment is not favourable. Broadly, it is to the effect that Western 
civilisation entails a continuous and gigantic sacrifice of ends 
to means. Having unprecedented command of the means 
to enjoyment, the Westerner does not know how to enjoy 
himself, and. gives the impression of an athlete whose whole 
life is a training for a race which is never run. : 

In a series of rapid vignettes Lin Yutang exhibits the salient 
features of our civilisation for his amusement and our admonish- 
ment. The trouble about dictatorship is that dictators always 
look so cross. Obviously, they do not enjoy themselves 
or give*enjoyment to others; if they did, they would not be 
so concerned for their own safety. ‘“‘ Show me a man of 
violence that came to a good end, and I will take him for my 
teacher,” says Lao Tse, which Lin Yutang adapts to ‘‘ Show 
me a dictator that can dispense with the services of a secret 
police, and I will be his follower.”” The characteristic defects 
of Western civilisation may be deduced from what it most 
characteristically values, namely, “‘ efficiency, punctuality and 
desire for achievement and success.” The pseudo-science 
of psycho-analysis is neither theoretically true nor pragmatically 
useful. That it is not theoretically true is unimportant ; 
lif2 is to be enjoyed and not understood, and to contrive a 
right way of living is more important than to discover 
truth, even were truth discoverable. As to the utility 
of psycho-analysis, an ounce of pleasure is worth a ton of 
Freud. Learn to enjoy your life, and the enjoyment of living 
will keep the psycho-analyst from the door. Now the question, 
how should a man order his life ‘“‘so that he can find the 
greatest happiness in it is more a practical question, similar 
to that of how a man should spend his week-end, than a 
metaphysical proposition as to what is the mystic purpose of 
his life in the scheme of the universe.” 

Women should return to the home for ‘‘ in the office, women 
talk with civility ; outside the office, they talk with authority.” 
In essence and purpose an apparatus for the production of 
babies, a woman can only be happy if she is fulfilling her 
biological function. Sterility is, therefore, the greatest of 
the vices. Granted right performance of function in the 
married woman, granted such steps to make herself attractive 
as are ancillary thereto in the unmarried, there is no reason 
why women should not cultivate their minds. But the mind, 
Lin Yutang insists, can never be woman’s main concern. 

In the West the old try to remain young. This is a mistake! 
for, rightly regarded, old age is the crown and consummation 
of life. Old age should be the subject of felicitation, not cf 
condolence. 

“* In China, the first question a person asks the other on an official 
call, after asking about his name and surname, is ‘ What is your 
glorious age?’ If the person replies apologetically that he is 
twenty-three or twenty-eight, the other party generally comforts 
him by saying that he has still a glorious future, and that one day 
ke may become old. But if the person replies that he is thirty-five 
or thirty-eight, the other party immediately exclaims with deep 
respect, ‘ Good luck!’; enthusiasm grows in proportion as the 
gentleman is able to report a higher and higher age, and if the person 
is anywhere over fifty, the inquirer immediately drops his voice in 
humility and respect.” 

In China the care of the old is regarded as no less important 
than the care of the young. In fact, it is more important ; 
for the young parents have a natural affection, but respect 
for the old must be cultivated: “A natural man loves his 
children, but a cultured man loves his parents.” 

The enjoyment of living depends upon the right training 
and exercise of one’s inborn faculties. It depends, that is 
to say, upon realising all that one has it in one to be. Hence 
“the fulfilment of man’s natural instincts is the ultimate 
goal of morals and politics.” This sounds like individualism 
run riot; in fact it is nothing of the kind, for the individual, 
Lin Yutang insists, can only develop himself in contact with 
his fellows, and the biologically-minded Chinese think of the 
family rather than of the State as the source of such contacts. 
Indeed, Lin Yutang insists, the State is the falsest of all the 
false idols upon whose altars the modern Westerner makes 
sacrifice of his happiness. While the family is a natural 


growth, the State is a monster “‘ swallowing up the indi- 
vidual’s liberty of speech, his freedom of religious conscience 
and belief, -his personal honour, and even the last and final 
goal of individual happiness.” 

Stated thus as a series of bald assertions, Lin Yutang’s 
comments upon Western civilisation may not appear impressive 
and, it must be admitted, they are not particularly novel. 
Nevertheless, his book is, I think, of great value, and this 
for two reasons.. First, it is exceedingly amusing. The 
foregoing summary has conveyed little or nothing of the 
charm of the writing or of the dry, impish: humour which 
animates the writer. In My Country and My People Lin 
Yutang specified ‘old roguery” as the most distinctive 
character of the Chinese. I cannot better convey the content 
of ‘‘ old roguery ” than by hailing Lin Yutang himself as an 
old rogue, and by giving a quotation in illustration of his 
quality. Here, then, is Lin Yutang depicting the Western 
attitude to the aged : 

“On the whole, I find grand old men with white beards missing 
in the American picture. . . . Perhaps it is the safety razor that has 
done it, a process as deplorable and ignorant and stupid as the 
deafforestation of the Chinese hills by ignorant farmers, who have 
deprived North China of its beautiful forests and left the hills as 
bald and ugly as the American old men’s chins. . . . Gone are the 
grand old men of America! Gone is Uncle Sam with his goatee, 
for he has taken a safety razor and shaved it off, to make himself 
look like a frivolous young fool with his chin sticking out instead of 
being drawn in gracefully, and a hard glint shining behind horn- 
rimmed spectacles. What a poor substitute that is for the grand old 
figure !”’ 

The second reason lies in the reflection that the attitude 
to life which Lin Yutang unfolds is disappearing from the 
world ; he is the spokesman of a dying culture. Characteristic 
of Western civilisation is an admiration of action, irrespective 
of its results. So taken up are we with acting that, as Lin 
Yutang points out, we have forgotten how to loaf. Thus we 
will move heaven and earth to save five minutes and not have 
the faintest idea what to do with them when we have saved 
them. Now there is reason to believe that the values of the 
West are becoming the values of the East.’ The author of 
Red Star Over China tells us that the cult of the family, 
praised by Lin Yutang, is now dismissed as feudal, while 
young Chinese Communists proclaim the rights of youth and 
the need for action. Action for what? Ostensibly, to get 
rid of the Japanese. Now Japan has adopted the civilisation 
of the West, and the-evil of Western civilisation is its infectious- 
ness. Whatever it touches must become like it, since, to 
become like it, is a condition of survival. . Western civilisation 
through the agency of Japan has now touched China, and it may 
well be that the cultivated man as Lin Yutang. portrays him, 
“a curious combination of devotion to the flesh and arrogance 
of the spirit, of spirituality without asceticism and materialism 
without sensuality, in whom the senses and the spirit have 
come to live together in harmony,” will presently vanish 
altogether from the world. C. E. M. Joap. 
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A CAMBRIDGE METAPHYSICIAN 


Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, Vol. 2. By C. D. 
Broad. (Cambridge University Press. 45s.) 


Tuts formidable work is published in two unequal parts, 
containing together nearly eight hundred pages. It deals 
only with the second volume of McTaggart’s Nature of Existence. 
The first volume was exhaustively analysed and dispatched by 
Professor Broad several years ago. Those readers who are 
concerned merely with the truth or falsehood of McTaggart’s 
system may well find this examination of it excessively thorough. 
For its conclusions are not such as anyone would accept 
without argument; in the main Professor Broad has already 
refuted the propositions from which McTaggart himself 
deduced them; and he is unable to suggest any other reasons 
for believing them. But this does not deter him from taking 
extraordinary pains to restate McTaggart’s theories, clothing 
them in new symbolism, improving them by slight emendations, 
clarifying them by the use of analogies, assessing their internal 
self-consistency, and then listing all the objections that he can 
find against them or against any of their component parts. 
The result is a complete and effective refutation of McTaggart ; 
but some may think that Professor Broad carries care in 
avoiding the fallacy of the consequent to excess. He does 
occasionally digress to put forward his own views on some 
question of philosophical importance, such as the pheno- 
menology of sense-perception or of time; and psychologists 


will be interested in his account of the sentiment of love. But 


as a whole his book is likely to appeal only to those who still 
have a personal interest in McTaggart or else a love of dialectic 
for its own sake. 


It is characteristic of metaphysicians to be ready to disregard 
the convictions of common sense, and McTaggart was among 
the most free in this respect. According to him all temporal 
characteristics are delusive ; no event is really before or after 
or simultaneous with any other. We are also, in his view, 
mistaken in attributing physical characteristics to anything ; 
not even sense-data really have the properties that they appear 
to have. He admits the existence of minds but the only expe- 
riences he allows them to have are those of timelessly perceiving 
themselves and one another and their own and each other’s 
perceptions. This they do lovingly, wherever their perceptions 
are correct. We cannot say of these selves either that they are 
or are not regarded as immortal, since time is held to be unreal ; 
but McTaggart holds that from any of the mistaken points of 
view from which they appear to be in time at all, they appear 
to endure for ever. He'believes also that selves have a plurality 
of lives; our eternal existences are punctuated by successive 
births and deaths. But here again he must be understood to 
be referring only to appearances ; for if all physical character- 
istics are delusive, no one can literally be born or die. This 
belief in metempsychosis is peculiar to McTaggart among the 
Western metaphysicians with whose works I am acquainted. 
It is one respect in which his conception of the world differs 
trom that of Leibnitz, to which, as Professor Broad remarks, 
it is in its general outlines most closely akin. Another important 
point of difference is that there is nothing in McTaggart’s 
system which corresponds to Leibnitz’s monas monadum. 
McTaggart did not believe in the existence of a God. 


It is to McTaggart’s credit that he was not content merely to 
affirm that the real world was very different from what it 
appeared to be. He tried also to account for its appearing as it 
did. For this purpose he devised a very obscure and compli- 
cated theory according to which the states of correct perception 
which make up a self are the maximal end-terms of states of 
misperception which are themselves misperceived by some 
self. They are misperceived as having a temporal order and a 
finite indivisible duration, except for the maximal terms which 
are misperceived as beginning at the end of time and having an 
infinite indivisible duration, whatever that may mean. 
McTaggart believed that value could be predicated of the 
terms in these series, and he argued that the value associated 
with the states of correct perception constituting the maximal 
terms must be infinite in quantity and predominantly good, the 
only evil occurring at this stage being sympathetic pain. Con- 
cerning the value associated with any one of the preliminary stages 
of the series he held that it was finite in quantity and need not be 
predominantly good ; nor did it necessarily improve with time. 
He is, therefore, not to be regarded as a very great optimist 


from our point of view, as Professor Broad remarks. Professor 
Broad displays remarkable patience and ingenuity in expound- 
ing these theories ; and he makes them as intelligible as anyone 
could. But he cannot and does not attempt to disguise the 
fact that even as a means of saving the appearances they are a 
conspicuous failure. At the end one is left admiring the great 
intellectual virtuosity which went to their elaboration and 
regretting that it was not put to a better use. A. J. AYER. 


A MARXIST HISTORY 


A a History of England. By A. L. Morton. (Gollancz. 
s. 6d.) 

It was inevitable that sooner or later Mr. Gollancz should 
produce a Marxist History of England for the benefit of his 
flock. And ‘the idea is certainly a good one, especially when 
one considers the ineptitude of the alternatives that are 
presented to us, the dreary platitudinousness of either the Whig 
or the Tory view of our history that has held the field long 
enough, or the utter exhaustion of any reality in the categories 
of Protestant or Catholic history which we have had to put 
up with for so much longer. (And stiil the old tale goes 
wearily on.) Here is at any rate a new and altogether more 
significant approach. It is also true that the best of con- 
temporary historical research goes to substantiate what may 
be regarded roughly as the Marxist view of history. 


Mr. Morton is neither a historical researcher nor a historian ; 
and he has the attractive candour to say, though it would have 
come more appropriately in a preface than in an appendix : 

“In spite of its title, this book is not so much a History of 
England as an essay in interpretation. . . . It is intended for the 


general reader rather than for the specialist, and makes no pretence 
of being the result of original research.”’ 


So modest an author would be the first to admit that a really 
adequate interpretation of English history can only come 
from a knowledge of the facts. Actually a great deal of research 
is being carried out in various fields which will bring about 
a fundamental re-interpretation of our history: much has 
been done, for example, on the modern period from the 
Reformation onwards, but still more is waiting to be done 
on the mediaeval and earlier periods before a satisfactory 
Marxist history of the English people can be written. We 
may regard Mr. Morton’s book; then, as the interim essay 
it is, the report of an intelligent journalist surveying the field 
from the outside rather than an actual worker in it. 


For all that, we have reason to be grateful that the report 
is so intelligent as it is. What is interesting is that on the 
important issues Mr. Morton is almost always right; it is 
on details and issues of lesser importance that he is liable to 
make mistakes, and of them not a few. His judgement of 
the Reformation is essentially sound and in keeping with the 
best modern research: he treats it as “in essence a political 
movement in a religious guise, a part of the long struggle of 
the European moneyed classes for power.” It would have 
been better and more comprehensive if he had said “ pro- 
pertied classes,” for actually it was the landowners who gained 
most by it. His summing up of the Civil War and the Restor- 
ation is excellent; and he does admirable justice to such 
characters as Northumberland or Bolingbroke in a sentence. 
The latter, the Tory leader, he calls roundly, “‘ a charlatan 
with a wealth of inflated platitudes which he managed to pass 
as a political philosophy.” 


It is when he comes to more recent times that Mr. Morton 
becomes more sectarian and less reliable. There are plenty 
of grounds for assailing Palmerston’s inflated reputation 
without regarding him as in the pay of Russia. That comes, 
of course, direct from Marx, who was under the influence 
of the fanatical Russophobe, Urquhart. It is usually when 
relying on the word of Marx and Lenin that Mr. Morton is 
at his weakest : as if they were authorities on English history ! 
On Mr. Lloyd George and the achievements of the Liberal 
Government of 1906, Mr. Morton is shockingly unfair; no 
conception of the political genius and the extraordinary 
administrative creativeness of the former, nor of the social 
importance of the latter. However, perhaps it is not surprising 
in a book written for this particular audience, though it remains 
bad history, and possibly bad politics too. A. L. RowsE. 
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Lady Oxford’s New Book 





MYSELF . 
WHEN YOUNG 


A book of famous women of today 


Edited by the Countess of Oxford 
and Asquith 
“A charming book written by fifteen famous 


women and edited by one of the liveliest minds 
of our time.”—JAMES AGATE. 


Second Edition Printing 12/6 


BLACK RIVER 
OF TIBET 


By John Hanbury-Tracy 


The first account of the recent important Tibetan 
expedition. “ Fascinating reading, excellent maps 
and illustrations” says the Observer advance 
notice. 


Just out 12/6 


WHERE DO WE 
GO FROM HERE? 


Edited by J. Mayers and B. Spiers 


What are the next steps in our civilization, what 
will be the new developments of the age, in adver- 
tising, theatre, films, aviation, television, educa- 
tion, housing, transport, etc.? Some of the 
leading authorities deal with these questions, 
including G. S. Royds, A. Korda, J. L. Baird, 
Sir Follett Holt, Prunella Stack, Sir Harold 
Bellman, Professor A. M. Low, etc. 


Just out 8/6 


Selling Everywhere 


HOW TO TRAVEL 
WITHOUT 
BEING RICH 


By William Strong 


The indispensable book for your holidays abroad 
—how to do more for less money, what to 
wear, what to eat, where to sleep, motoring, 
walking, etc., etc. 


Illustrated 5/- 





WWWFREDERICK MULLER 


| 


Top Sawyer 


A Biography of 
David Davies of Llandinam 


“Something more than a biography . . . a vivid 
contribution to the history of Victorian Wales.” 
—Times. 


IVOR THOMAS 


10/6 net 


The Struggle for 
Imperial Unity, 1868-1895 


A history of the spread of Imperial feeling 
throughout the British Commonwealth. 


J. E. TYLER 


12/6 net 


Lectures on the | 
American Constitution 


“So clear and so well planned . . . profitable 
reading for the amateur.” —Spectator. 


SIR MAURICE AMOS 7 net 











{| Read this one book \ 


and know all the. essential facts 


Thus Died 


Austria 


By 
“Oswald Duteh’ 


Not just another description of March 11th; 

but the whole story of Austrian politics in 

the last five years; of the mistakes that 

were made and the success so nearly’ 
achieved (only a couple of months, the 

author thinks, and Schuschnigg might have 

been safe). It is not only a moving account 

of political tragedy but something you must 

read before the events of the next few 

months are upon us. 


The pseudonym conceals the identity of an 
experienced Austrian observer who only 
left Vienna some weeks after the German 
occupation. ‘i 


With 16 pages of illustrations 
Ready Monday 11th. 10/6 net 
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THE LIEVEN AGAIN 
Princess Lieven. By H. Montgomery Hyde. - (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 


SINCE Mme. de Lieven has at last attained the distinction of an 
English biography, it is time that the causes of her fame should 
be carefully examined. Before she came to London, she 
was in no way distinguished except by an affair with the 
Grand Duke Constantine, an ‘individual whose youthful 
diversion of throwing people out of windows foreshadowed 
his later career as a wholesale terrorist in Poland. Little 
wonder that London, at first, regarded her as something of 
a savage. In spite of an enormous ambassadorial allowance, 
her social success came late. 

Mme. de Lieven’s conquest of the Regent was an easy 
matter. Any attractive woman, who could endure for long 
enough the make-believe luxury of the Pavilion and the rustic 
tedium of the Cottage, could be sure in time to find a fat 
royal hand around her waist. Fortunately, too, she could be 
certain of restraining its advances. But Mme. de Lieven 
aimed higher with success. Her successive intimacies with 
Castlereagh and Canning do her credit: but it is significant 
that she cut no ice with Wellington—and it is impossible to 
believe that she did not try to achieve an admirer so expert 
and so adroit in all the arts of flirtation. 

In her liaison with Metternich she first mixed politics with 
passion. She would seem to have fallen into his arms with 
an easy recognition that their love was predestined. ‘‘ We 
should be hard put to it, you and I, to find in the whole world 
people of our own calibre. Our hearts are well matched, and 
our minds too; and our letters are very pleasant.” Save 
for a few weeks in several years, it was a correspondence 
course in love, conducted for her part with an eye upon the 
edification of pdsterity. His letters were a tedious sermonisirg : 
hers, which she copied into note-books down to the last lover’s 
sigh, are a self-conscious memoir of her life and times. She 
intended that future ages should listen in to every whisper 
of affection and every scrap of gossip. 

Metternich turned her from social to diplomatic success. 
She became useful to him for a while; then she turned her 
talents to account and made herself useful to Nesselrode. 
She allowed it to be supposed that she had superseded her 
husband as ambassador. She thought that Metternich had 
taught her intrigue: but intrigue was her downfall. She 

' flirted with the Opposition. She was an uncompromising 

_ autocrat, who thought that Russia was better ruled than England, 

; and a rampant snob, who spoiled the whole symmetry of her 
life rather than marry the bourgeois Guizot. None the less, 

‘she approached the party of Reform through their Whig 
leaders ; and soon old Grey, a scarred veteran of the boudoir, 
was sending her musk-scented letters first thing every day. 

Being who she was, Mme. de Lieven could not approach 

| the Whigs without patronising them. When they formed a 
, government, she got it into her head that Palmerston had 
obtained the Foreign Office through her intervention ; though 
from her own conflicting stories it is not too clear how the 


result had been attained. Palmerston at all events thought ° 


otherwise. He resented her proprietary attitude, and soon 
contrived the recall of her husband. 

London had made her all she was; and away from London 

- she faded rapidly for a while, till Paris and M. Guizot revived 
her with newspapers, tea-parties ard ‘secrets. Another 
twenty years elapsed before she was painted by G. F. Watts. 
Time had changed her very little. She went to her grave the 
same inquisitive, amusing, offensive, charming poseuse who 
had fallen in so easily with Metternich at Aix-la-Chapelle 
nearly forty years before. Even the events of 1848, which 
landed Mme. de Lieven and Metternich together in a common 
exile at Brighton, had taught her nothing. She knew all that 
had been done or said for over a generation ; she could assess 
a congress or a coup d’état to a nicety; but she had no idea 
of what had been happening all the while, beneath the bare 
external sequence of events. 

She left a huge legacy of diaries, letters, and cross-references, 
so that the task of her biographer is comparatively easy. Mr. 
Montgomery Hyde has discharged it with competence and 
nothing more. Where he has confined himself to the selection 
and editing of the existing material, his work has the interest 
of the original: but elsewhere it lapses into an obsequious 
banality, of a kind which is becoming all too common. 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE, 


THE LATER RILKE 


Later Poems. By Rainer Maria Rilke. Translated with Intro- 
duction and Commentary by J. B. Leishman. (Hogarth 
Press. os. 6d.) ; 

I AM inclined to think that this is, so far, the most successful 

volume in Mr. Leishman’s so indefatigable and praiseworthy 

series of Rilke translations. In some ways it must have been 
the most difficult to manage, owing to the chaotic, fragmentary 
and heterogeneous nature of the poet’s Nachlass. That being 
so, it was undoubtedly a good idea to divide the poems up 
according to subject, disregarding chronological order, which 
is in this case of no great importance, nearly all the poems 
having been written during the one period—the final phase 
of the poet’s life, after the completion of the great Duinese 

Elegies. As Rilke himself stated, these last poems 

“contain everything contemporary with them [the Duinese Elegies] 

which time, so to speak, demolished before it rose, or so amputated 

in the course of its formation that its surfaces reveal the fracture.” 

Mr. Leishman heads the different sections as follows: 
* Figures,’ ‘Moments of Vision,’ ‘The Landscape of 
Love,” “ Night,” “ Mirrors,” “Sonnets,” “Nature,” “ Life” — 
a division which gives an adequate idea of the furniture .of 
Rilke’s mind. It might perhaps have been better to have 
eliminated the Sonnet section by dividing up its contents 
among the other sections; but this is a small point. 

It was Hélderlin who erded Rilke’s long. quest for a form of 
expression adequate to his development. The result, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere, was a removal of the Pathetic Fallacy 
from the service of Fancy into that of Imagination (to use the 
terms in the Coleridgian sense). Rimbaud doubtless played 
his inevitable part, too : 

For, indeed, there comes in time a limit to looking: 
the iooked and looked-at world 
long to bear fruit in love. 

and the whole procedure is in any case an extension of the 

method of.the French Symbolists whom Rilke greatly admired. 

Some such debt is implicit in the following passage : 

“The Angel of the Elegies is the creature in whom that trans- 
formation of the visible into the invisible we are performing already 
appears complete. . . . The Angel of the Elegies is the being who 
vouches for the recognition of a higher degree of reality in the 
invisible.” 

And readers of this volume will not fail to notice how the 
poems assembled under the title of “‘ The Landscape of. Love” 
especially reinforce this conclusion. 

The superiority of German over English asa vehicle for 
the singing voice can be ‘ascribed, I think, chiefly to the fact 
that the complexities of grammar and _tense-construction, 
which always “ stick out of ” an English sentence composed 
with a view to imaginative resonance of noun and epithet, in 
German do nothing to disturb the poetical ‘‘ sound ” of the 
whole. The translator of Rilke is faced, primarily, with the 
same problem, and it is one which Mr. Leishman cannot be 
said invariably to have solved. Phrases like “‘do you know 
about ” (p. 136) obstinately refuse to sit down inside a poetic 
line ;_ and elsewhere a line such as 

The one birds plunge through’s not the intimate space 

only fills one with sympathy for the horrors of a translator 

faced with the inextricable density of German syntax. 

Such lapses are, however, remarkably few in number. 
The Harrowing of Hell, for.instance, and the wonderful poem 
beginning “‘ Introspective woodland-pool,” show exactly how 
the thing should be done, so as to give back, not only the 
meaning, but the authentic cadence of Rilke’s broken hexa- 
meters ; while The Horn of Plenty is a good example of transla- 
tion of a poem in stricter metre and rhyme. 

These astonishing works are very rich in variety of beauty. 
There are a number of “connoisseur ”’ poems, such as the 
early Rilke delighted in, during his Rodin period. These are 


.the easiest to construe. The Night series is perhaps the most 


subtly lovely ever addressed to that ambiguous entity, though 
here one should remember and compare the Hymns of Novalis, 
with which Rilke was certainly familiar. And those who find 
their head beginning to ache with attempting to comprehend 
the love poems or the ‘ Moments of Vision,” have only to turn 
to the perfect simplicity of Early Spring or that ravishingly beauti- 
ful conceit, Ex Voto, to find themselves on familiar ground. 
Not the least important aspect of this volume is contained 
in the excellent notes. Intelligent, informative and free from 
fuss, they are necessary both to readers of the translation 
and to students ‘of the original, who will surely find in them 
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the answers to most of the questions which have been puzzling 
them ever since they turned their attention to Rilke. Inci- 
dentally, these notes contain an admirable translation of 
HGlderlin’s short but monumentally grand Schicksalslied. 
Is it too much to hope that Mr. Leishman, when he has finished 
with Rilke, may give us some versions of Hélderlin’s greatest 
poems ? EpwarD SACKVILLE. WEST. 


A LITTLE TYRANT 
Exiles in the Aegean. By Bert Birtles. (Gollancz. 16s.) 


IN a world infested with ‘“‘ Dictators,” there is a possibility 
that some of them may escape notice. Amid the noise and 
fear created by the more prominent of these men, we may 
easily overlook the activities of the “‘ lesser breeds,’’ which 
are as much ‘‘ without the law” as the greater. In some 
cases, perhaps, the obscurity is deliberate ; Salazar, for example, 
who is probably the ablest of living despots, seems to keep 
himself of set purpose in the shade; and, precisely as he 
wraps up his designs in obscure philosophical language, so he 
aims at making his expulsions and imprisonments as unobtrusive 
as possible. Others, not so sagacious, are more or less unknown 
because their sphere of action is comparatively small. Among 
these is General Metaxas. Had Greece been as large or as 
centrally situated as Italy, Metaxas might have vied with 
Mussolini; as it is, he has had to content himself with the 
tyranny of Lilliput. 

One is therefore grateful to Mr. Eirtles for this book, which 
gives us an eye-witness’s account of the state of things prevailing 
under this petty but savage system. Mr. Birtles arrived in 
Athens only a few days before the first shot was fired in Parlia- 
ment—a characteristic incident precluding Kondylis’ high- 
handed restoration of the monarchy; and he stayed in the 
country during the two years which saw the fall of Kondylis 
and the rise of Metaxas. Of the methods by which this man 
secured his power—all of which are mere mimicries of the well- 
known devices of tyrants in all ages—Mr. Birtles tells us much. 
Promises given only to be broken, murders, mass-slaughters, 
exiles, imprisonments, deceptions of every kind, these familiar 
phenomena appear just as one would expect. ‘‘ No spite is 
too petty to-be vented by the police on those in exile and in 
prison, no maltreatment too hideous. Sometimes the prisoners 
receive forged letters telling them that their children have died 
or their parents have been taken to the lunatic asylum ” : nor 
are physical tortures lacking to support the moral. Fortunately, 
the Greek character is not capable of sustained and ordered 
cruelty. Mr. and Mrs. Birtles were both sentenced to ten 
days’ imprisonment for a technical offence. A bribe of a few 
pounds got them off. 

** Happy Portugal,” said Pilsudski, ‘‘ where Madeira is the 
place of exile.” The Aegean Islands are without even the 
dubious advantages of Madeira. Mr. Birtles visited Anaphi, 
and the conditions there, as he describes them, are so horrible 
that they have led to hunger-strikes. But Anaphi is less hateful 
than Gavthos, appropriately named the Isle of Death. Here 
were thirteen men, on an island where nothing will grow, where 
they have nobody to talk to but their thirteen selves all day, 
every day, from one year’s end to the next. ‘“‘ A wave of anger 


surged through me against Governmental authorities who 
could condemn these men to this, decent men all of them, 
young men with ideals.” 

Somehow thought remains free. These martyrs contrive 
to be cheerful. They laughed as they told Mr. Birtles that 
they ‘‘ took their coffee”’—a euphemism for blows from a 
baton or the butt-end of a rifle. And the effect seems usually 
to be that Liberals become Socialists and Socialists Commun- 
ists. ‘‘ When we get out,” said a lawyer, condemned to exile 
for defending political prisoners, ‘“ we may go to Australia or 
Japan, but we shall still be handcuffed to our.movement.”’ 

There are still numbers of men not yet imprisoned, working 
secretly for the libérty of Greece; and it is far from certain 
that, ere long, Metaxas will not fall. If he does, he may, like 
Kondylis, be celebrated in a cartoon, representing the sun 
falling into the sea, with the punning caption éBacidevws 
which means both “he reigned ”’ and “‘ he has set.” 

E. E. KELLETT. 


D. H. LAWRENCE IN NEW MEXICO 
A Poet and Two Painters: A Memoir of D. H..Lawrence. 
By Knud Merrild. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) + ~. «. 
Tuis “‘ Memoir of D. H. Lawrence” concerns itself with 
the first winter Lawrence spent in New Mexico, where two 
stray Danish painters offered themselves and were accepted 
as his and Frieda’s only neighbours. ‘Mr. Merrild, who 
was one of the two, has given on the dust jacket a brilliant 
poster drawing of Lawrence as he then was—bearded, on 
guard, withdrawn, wary of any more human contacts that 
should seriously involve his emotions, a condition not perhaps 
wholly recognised by Mr. Huxley when, in his three-page 
preface (of which two pages treat of New Mexico) he compares 
this portrait advantageously with earlier ones by calling it 
** disinterested.” In so far as this is true it was by Lawrence’s 
doing. As a younger man he held nobody at arm’s length, 
making disinterestedness, in the Huxleian sense, impossible, 
and he welcomed the presence of the Danes in his chosen 
fastness as much because of his detachment as for their pleasant 
company. Whether he would have liked this portrait—or, 
indeed, any other—is another matter. 

It is a valuable and, within the limits so honestly set by 
the author, an admirable portrait. The Danes knew. nothing 
of Lawrence when they arrived in their old and erratic car. 
They had not read more than the titles of some of his books. 
They were hard up painters at a loose end, who found Lawrence 
not at all interested in their work—that same Lawrence who, 
when younger, would have pored over the poorest drawing 
by a friend so as to interpret to him his own strivings ! 
They saw the novelist as “tall, thin and kindly,” and his 
wife as ‘“‘round and motherly,” both descriptions striking 
strangely on friends of his more youthful years.. But nothing 
could be better than the description of his face; as ‘‘ pale 
and very definite, as if he were some curious sea-shell,”? and 
the whole portrait, as it develops, abounds in such flashes of 
insight and fine sympathy. We see Lawrence taking a lion’s 
share of jobs he was not fit for, instructing the others how 
to do them, never admitting illness, ingeniously explaining 
failure—‘‘ He just wouldn’t be told anything ; he was preaching 
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and teaching all the time.” Yet he is shown as a patient 
listener, as ‘* without self-consciousness,” happy -in joint 
tasks and making others happy, “ very fascinating,” talking 
** as brilliantly and frankly as he wrote,” having “‘ the. gift of 
interest,” so that he 
“* could make one interested in almost anything. He could be witty 
in ordinary chatter, but it never took him long to go from the silliest 
gossip to a literary display of the highest rank. As a point of etiquette 
or just to be nice, he might flatter, but in his work, criticism and 
discussion, he was strictly and scrupulously honest. He was a 
man of many moods, but never dull. 

When I think of him now, he appears as a kind, serious man— 
a man who took life, or being, very seriously. Sometimes he would 
brood, but more often he was gay, even to playfulness. He could 
be bitter and sometimes exploded in a fury of hatred toward the 
humbug and rottenness of present-day civilisation, its society and 
people. He hated bullying, people trying to alter one into an approxi- 
mation of themselves. He had no social, moral or intellectual 
affectations and was free from any kind cf snobbery. He had his 
fits once in a while, but on the whole, in everyday life he was easy 
going. A man of strong personality and character, almost over- 
poweringly aad absolutely fearless.” 


If this is only to underline an outlire already established, 
it wanted doing, and the outline is richly filled in with detailed 
observation upon Lawrence as a compani‘n, upon his calmness 
and presence of mind and consideration of others in danger, 
upon his sexual normality, upon his in istence that friends 
with colds should swallow certain nasty home-brewed con- 
coctions, upon his baffling contradictc -iness, upon “ the 
fierce intensity and deep sincerity with which he pierced 
one’s innermost soul.” Slow thinkers themselves, the Danes 
sometimes found Lawrence “‘ about enough of a good thing, 
for the time being, at least,” and they withdrew from one 
who was in himself ‘“‘a whole conflagration.” But beneath 
all bewilderment they felt warm and secure; with time to 
consider, they found him in the right; their memories of 
him were “ beautiful as a rose, a real one, with tho~1s and 
all”; while admitting all his shortcomings, they treasured 
the experience of knowing him as superlatively precious. ‘‘ We 
have never met a better man.” CATHERINE CARSWELL. 


THE PERPLEXITIES OF YOUTH 
Morals inthe Melting Pot. By Edward F. Griffith. (Gollancz. §s.) 


Many books have been written on sex in recent years. Some 
have been good, some bad. If any better has been produced 
for the general reader than Dr. Griffith’s, I have not seen it. 
That everyone will agree with every detail of it is unlikely. 
Here and there I should have laid the emphasis a shade 
differently, but that, probably enough, is because the author, as 
a medical man, is better informed on the points in question than 
Iam. But for the spirit of the whole book, for its constructive 
wisdom and for its skill in presentation there can be nothing 
but praise. As to the latter, Dr. Griffith has succeeded con- 
spicuously where he might easily have failed. He has taken as 
his key figure a doctor like himself, and given his theme the 
form of a series of talks between the doctor and a score or so of 
patients and personal friends each with a problem to be solved 
or an anxiety to be dispelled—the married couple who want 
children, the engaged couple who want advice, the unmarried 
girl and the married woman both wanting to end pregnancies, 
the married pair with a bad mental record on one side who 
want to know about sterilisation, the homosexual, the pitiful 
procession of shattered mothers at a birth-control clinic. 

The danger of that method is that four times out of five it 
makes the subsidiary characters a series of lay figures to whom 
the central personality delivers sermons or harangues. There 
is none of that here. The subsidiary characters are alive and 
real, and the doctor’s talk is not monologue, though, by a 
useful device; a public lecture which he gives fills the last 
chapter and makes the opportunity for a useful summary of 
his gospel. The great value of Dr. Griffith’s approach to the 
sex problem—or rather problems, for they are many—is that 
it is uniformly and consistently constructive. He discusses 
the physical side as firmly and explicitly as any textbook- 
writer, but always as part of a far larger and more compre- 
hensive function of sex. He relates, and subordinates, the 
physical to the spiritual, and it is noteworthy that his Dr. 
Hansell proclaims himself at an early opportunity a member 
not only of Mr. Gollancz’s Left Book Club but also of the Student 
Christian Movement’s Religious Book Club. The combi- 
nation, suggesting a revolt against conventional reticences and 
repressions associated with a firm hold on the enduring bases 
of morality, represents the writer’s attitude well. For the 


apostles of free love will find no countenance here. They 
will find no pharisaical condemnation, either, and none of the 
ineffective moralising by which books on this subject so often 
stultify themselves, but rather a plain and unemotional demon- 
stration of the reasons why (for example) pre-marital continence 
is in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred good, and pre-marital 
indulgence bad. 

The essence of a volume so comprehensive is not to be com- 
pressed into ten lines, but that Dr. Griffith may speak for a 
moment for himself let me quote a paragraph from the close of 
the lecture he puts into his Dr. Hansell’s mouth : 

“If chastity is demanded from one sex it should be demanded from 

the other. The ideal sex relationship surely requires the union of 
two free personalities, and insists on the sharing of life in partnership. 
It presupposes the union of two healthy people who intend to set up 
a home and family. Looked at in this light, the physical merely 
becomes a part of a greater whole. People contemplating a pre- 
marital relationship should ask themselves whether their proposed 
action comes up to these standards.” 
There is no half-way house in discussions of sex. You can 
smother the whole subject in the old disastrous Victorian way, 
or you can have it handled with a candour which leaves no 
obscurities to tempt curiosity, by a writer with complete 
medical knowledge, who realises that sex used one way may be 
the crown of life and in another its supreme curse, and who is 
never tempted for amoment to divorce flesh from spirit. That is 
the way of this book—and it is the right way. H. W. H. 


THE DECLINE OF A CLASS 
The Spectre. By Maxim Gorki. (Appleton. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts is the fourth and last book of Gorki’s tetralozy The Life 
of Clim Samghin and although there are well over six hundred 
pages in this translation it remained unfinished at his death. 
It covers roughly the period from 1906 to the beginning of 
the Revolution in 1917. 

It is astonishing how little the good Russian novel has 
changed in the last sixty years. A book like Dostoievski’s The 
Idiot has the same aloof, critical hero living among the same 
crowd of nervous, excitable people. The characters are equally 
irrational and vital ard live to the same extent in a world of 
ideas—books, politics, the nature of the universe. Once it was 
the aristocracy but now it is the bourgeoisie who live in this 
state of unrest and tension. The Idiot has been described as an 
“epic of the nerves of Russia” and this description applies 
equally to The Spectre. 

Although Gorki’s hero Samghin is a member of the intellectual 
proletariat one would hardly guess the proletarian origin 
from the company he keeps. He moves in the salons of 
the bourgeoisie, has bourgeoises as his mistresses and talks 
philosophy and poetry so that in a way he seems declassed and 
becomes a member of the bourgeois intelligentsia. Politically, 
like them, he regards himself as “‘ above the struggle.” Ideas 
are his playthings.. He does not join any political party. 

Although his hero is cold and unsympathetic and his emotions 
are mainly negative, Gorki has emphasised his powers of 
criticism so that all the other characters in the book, seen 
through Samghin’s eyes, come out remarkably clearly. Samghin 
delivers judgement on them all from his isolation but 
although they are not’so clever they are much more interesting. 
There is a doctor called Donnadieu who announces, ‘‘ I am an 
optimist. I believe that all men, to a greater or lesser d2gree, 
are successful creations of the Great Artist whom we call 
God.” On another occasion this delightful character remarks 
‘‘ France has everything and even more than she needs— 
like the Eiffel Tower. De Maupassant said that. Poor chap. 
Venus was unkind to him.” Although he is not senti- 
mentalised Samghin’s thoughts about himself have an occasional 
poignancy. “A man is born, studies for many years, goes 
through many unpleasant experiences, tries to solve social 
problems. Because life is hostile to him, he spends energy in 
the search for spiritual intimacy with a woman—always a fruit- 
less effort. At forty there he is—all alone— ” 

Gorki writes well, his characters live, with the vividness 
almost of caricatures, but above all he excels in catching the 
spirit of places and physical phenomena. There is incident 
but no particular “story.” His realism is vigorous but at 
the same time extremely sensitive. Apart from its literary 
value, which is high, this book gives a very interesting back- 
ground for “‘the spectre”’ that was haunting Russia in the 
years before 1917. GAVIN Ewart. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


The Almond Tree. By Robert Liddell. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Impregnable Women. By Eric Linklater. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Troubled House. By Rosamond Jacob. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

Andrew to the Lions. By H. W. Freeman. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 


** Penser, réver, concevoir de belles oeuvres, est une occupation 
délicieuse. C’est fumer des cigares enchantés.”? They are Balzac’s 
words and they occur in La Cousine Bette. They refer to the 
books that remain unwritten because we are too lazy to write 
them, or cannot write them, and naturally nobody else can. Yet 
these visionary and elusive tales—usually fragmentary as the 
poems of Sappho—may occasionally influence our judgement 
of what actually is written. They are our kind of book, and we 
welcome even an approximation to them. They respond to 
our individual taste, and* while we may admire and enjoy, 
perhaps we can never really fully appreciate what is thought, 
dreamed, and conceived in another spirit. A most able critic 
of the last century, Ferdinand Brunetiére, condemned Flaubert’s 
Sentimental Education as unreadable, and produced a number of 
plausible reasons in support of his view. Yet, though expressed 
with all the dogmatic assurance of ‘“‘ scientific ”’ criticism, the 
reasons none the less reflect a personal reaction, and, while they 
interested me, left The Sentimental Education still one of my 
favourite novels. I merely felt that Brunetiére had somehow 
missed it, as Henry James, too, missed it, and as I myself, I’m 
afraid, miss Bouvard et Pécuchet. For just as the novelist 
can only present his individual impression of life, so the critic 
can only present his individual impression of a novel. On the 
other hand, I risk the statement that the deeper the affection he 
feels for a book, probably the nearer he comes to seeing and 
understanding that book as it existed in its author’s mind. 
The difference between objective and subjective criticism is 
chiefly one of manner: we cannot possibly escape from our- 
selves : a book, if we are genuinely moved byit, we like partly in 
the way we like our friends, and never altogether for purely 
aesthetic reasons. 


I cannot say that any of the books on my present list have 
moved me in this fashion. They treat their respective subjects 
with varying degrees of accomplishment, but neither the 
subjects nor the treatment appealed to me particularly—certainly 
not in the intimate sense I mean. Of the four, I think The 
Almond Tree the best, because it is not only the most interesting 
and original in conception, but shows also a considerable psycho- 
logical subtlety. Apart from its technique, which is unconvinc- 
ing, it produces an effect of truth; that is to say, it is realistic 
in content though not in form. The difficulties of the form, 
indeed, Mr. Liddell has hardly attempted to solve. He has 
chosen three characters of primary importance, a man and two 
women—Paul, Mildred and Vera—and turn and turn about, 
he has made each of these characters carry on the story in his 
or her own words. Unfortunately the style remains the same, 
and even if Mr. Liddell had troubled to give each of his writers 
a different style, there would still be the awkward fact that to 
have produced his share of the narrative Paul must have risen 
from the grave, since it takes him up to the last moments of 
consciousness. 

Technically, therefore, the book fails, which is a pity, 
because the plot is unconventional and the characters are well 
drawn and sympathetic. Paul, who is getting old, is the 
headmaster of a public school. At the same time he is a great 
classical scholar, and has devoted most of his life to an edition 
of Saint Augustine. Mildred, his middle-aged wife, he has 
trained to be his collaborator, in the hope that if he dies before 
the work is finished she will complete it. It is to be noted that 
the relation between them has never been romantic, is simply 
one of friendship and mutual esteem. But Mildred tires of her 
work; her health has become indifferent ; so, on the advice 
of her doctor, and against the unconsciously selfish wishes of 
Paul, she decides to go to the south of France to recruit, and it 
is at this point that Vera enters. Paul engages her as his secre- 
tary. She has none of Mildred’s competence, learning, or 
conscientiousness, but she is young and enthusiastic, and a 
little dazzled by Paul’s international reputation. He is the first 
really eminent man she has met; she likes him ; and above all 


is flattered by his evident liking for her. She makes a hash of 
his proofs, bungles everything entrusted to her, nevertheless her 
youth and attractiveness bring the warmth of summer into the 
winter of Paul’s old age, and she becomes his darling. It is all 
very natural and perhaps inevitable. Paul refuses to recognise 
that he is in love, though we know he is, and that it is no mere 
passing fancy, for an old man’s love is unlikely to change. 
Such is the situation, and I shall not carry it further. Mr. 
Liddell develops it with a sure touch and complete under- 
standing. Mildred perhaps is the most worthy of his characters, 
Paul the most interesting, Vera the least. They all have faults, 
they all are selfish, but they are neither callous nor indifferent, 
and the fact that they possess a moral sense adds enormously 
to the interest of the drama. There is humour in the book, 
and it is written with a quiet restraint and good taste nowadays 
rather rare. 


The Impregnable Women is less pleasing. Of the great 
Greek writers I care least for Aristophanes, and of the comedies 
of Aristophanes I care least for the Lysistrata. But it is upon 
the Lysistrata that Mr. Linklater has based his novel. It is an 
anticipation, a story of the next Great War, the time being the 
1940’s. I hasten to add that there is rarely anything Aristo- 
phanic in the details of the tale. Where Aristophanes is obscene 
Mr. Linklater is discreet. Yet the subject remains to me 
repellent ; partly, no doubt, because I cannot help remembering 
the earlier work. The comic element in the Lysistrata turns 
on the enforced continence of men whose women have united 
to deny them physical satisfaction; so we see them, like a pack 
of bewildered thirsty dogs, running hither and thither, and 
the spectacle to my mind is ugly without being funny. The 
women in Mr. Linklater’s novel—sweethearts, wives, prosti- 
tutes—form a similar pact—a ‘‘ love-strike,”’ it is called—as the 
only means of bringing this new European war to an end. The 
strike is organised in Great Britain, but it spreads to the 
Continent, and speedily achieves its purpose, peace being 
declared. The book is a blend of the serious and the burlesque, 
the earlier chapters, before the ‘‘ love-strike”’ begins, being 
much the best. As a novel, it seems to me indifferent; as anti- 
war propaganda, as a satire on the contemporary world situa- 
tion, these earlier chapters have an effective bite, their irony is 
incisive and intelligent. Unfortunately irony is a weapon to 
which greed, fear, and suspicion seem impervious. Everybody 
already knows that another European war would be an appalling 
catastrophe, but personally I believe imaginative literature 
should keep to its own province, and is more likely to be influen- 
tial if it does. ‘ 


Miss Rosamond Jacob also i3 concerned with politics. The 
Troubled House is a novel of the Irish Rebellion during 1920-21. 
It is, too, the only novel I can remember in which the story is 
told by the mother of a family, but this device lends a certain 
homely quality to what otherwise would be largely a chronicle 
of atrocities. Mrs. Cullen’s three sons are all involved in the 
troubles, though the eldest is a pacifist, and her husband a 
loyalist. There is a simplicity in the writing that is attractive, 
and Miss Jacob has a charming sympathy with animals—both 
cats and dogs figuring prominently in the tale. Perhaps it is 
this which makes me feel she has chosen the wrong subject, 
and that a more domestic one would have suited her better. 
Certainly the book gives a vivid picture of the Rebellion, but 
why revive what is over and done with, why, at a time like the 
present, return to ancient quarrels and stress an antagonism 
better forgotten? 


Had Mr. Freeman been content to write a long short story 
he might have made an excellent thing of Andrew to the Lions. 
Dragged out to novel length it becomes dull and tedious. With 
the conclusion of Andrew’s Italian adventure the story really is 
over, the remaining two-thirds of the book, in which the scene 
shifts to England and Spain, having little or nothing to. do with 
what has gone before. The Italian chapters tell a love story 
and tell it well; the second part forms an interlude peopled 
with a new set of characters and describing English rural life ; 
the third gives an impression of the outbreak of the Spanish 
Revolution, 
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is the Treaty of Versailles to blame for the troubles of 
Europe? What has it settled? What does it stand for? 


Should this gigantic attempt to remake Europe, its map, its 
economic structure, its law, be wiped out, or has it created some- 
thing lasting after all? The freeing of some nations, the suppression 
of others, the nightmare of reparations, the creation of the League 
of Nations—these and other questions arising out of Versailles, have 
been hotly debated for years. 


In these extracts from his new book, the vivid pen of England’s 
war-time Prime Minister gives a remarkable picture of the real 
issues at Versailles and of the men who attempted to settle them 
and an intimate and dramatic story of the personal and national 
struggles behind the scene. 

The problems of Czechoslovakia—the break-up of Austria—the 
ambitions of Italy—these and other burning problems of 1918—and 
of 1938—are discussed with pungent lucidity. 
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What every woman wants to know 
about the care of her hair is clearly and 
sincerely told in a 16-page book written 
and published by a body of trained men 
who, from*’long experience of hair 
treatment, have found that most people 
neglect or ill-treat their hair, without 
Knowing it. 


Take particular note of the address 
below and write for a free copy of that 
helpful book. It is called “ Healthy 
Hair” and never before has any hair 
specialist. spoken so openly and so 
informatively on the way .to take 
protective care of your hair. If your 
hair is healthy now and you follow our 
guidance you will retain the health 
and enhance the beauty of your hair, 
without. the need of 

further advice of any —— 
kind. = 


HUXTER 
hair treatments 


‘Hunt House 


Station Parade London, S.W.12 








SUPE MILK 


PLASMON is the : 
best part of Milk in 


its safest form 


.... it is the proteins and 
phosphates of pure milk and'you 
get it in all the “Plasmon” 
foods. 


PLASMON 


Oats - Cocoa - Custard 
Chocolate - Biscuits 


x FREE RECIPE BOOKLET 
showing many delightful and health- 
giving ways of using Plasmon pure - 
food products. Write: 
Director Section, 


PLASMON LIMITED 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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CURRENT. LITERATURE 


THE JULY MAGAZINES 

The Nineteenth Century, for once in a 
way, does not comment on Spain, 
“Germany. or Italy apart from a highly 
abstract article ‘‘ Concerning Pacifism” 
by Dr. Ortega y Gasset. In its opening 
article, ‘‘ The Truth about the West 
Indies,” Lord Olivier describes the 


economic plight of the islands as due to - 


the low world prices for their produce. 
The colonial administrations cannot 
finance the relief works and the land 
settlements that they know to be neces- 
sary. Lord Olivier thinks that the police 
are ‘all too ready to arrest strike leaders 
and thus weaken the negro’s respect for 
British justice. Major Polson Newman, 
the advocate for Italian Abyssinia as a 
field for trade, discusses its resources in a 
highly optimistic fashion. Sir Denison 
Ross, in connexion with-the recent ter- 
‘centenary festival of Coimbra University, 


recalls in an.attractivé paper ‘‘ Camoens. 


arid his Adventures in, the East.” 

The Fortnightly gives prominence to 
Dr. H.-S. Souttar, writing on ‘‘ The 
Future of Medical Practice.’ Dr. 
Souttar.. does not .face~ alt~ the . larger 
problems but he thinks that insurance 
practice might be -expanded and ‘that 


would-be panel doctors should undergo 


a. short special training. ‘‘ Pertinax ”’ 


-deals ‘with *“ France and Mr. Chamber- 


lain’s Policy ” in a very hostile fashion ; 
Italy, he thinks, is playing with the 
Prime Minister. Miss Wiskemann writes 
cautiously on Czechoslovakia and her 
Future,” but Mr. Jonathan Griffin, in 
a survey of ‘‘ Czechoslovakia’s Military 
Strength,” thinks that the Republic 
could = a good account of itself. 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s ‘‘ Basis for a Social 


- Crusade ” js worth noting as he eschews 
“theory and concentrates on low wages, 


family: allowances and the like. 
In the Contemporary, Mr. H. Powys 


-Greenwood‘ considers the relations be- 


tween ‘“‘ Germany and England.” He 
does not’ regard: war as inevitable but 
he is clearly alarmed at Herr Hitler’s 
apparent desire to control all Central 


.and Eastern Europe. M. Smogorzewski 


describes “‘ Polish Foreign Policy” as 


. neither -pro-German nor pro-French 


but’ simply Polish. Professor W. T. 
Morgan,-of Indiana, expounds American 


‘isolationism under the title of ‘‘ John 


Bull and Brother Jonathan.” 

In the National General J. H. Morgan, 
writing on ’“‘ Germany and Geneva,” 
strongly. controverts, from his own 


experience, “Geheral Temperley’s theory ~ 


that the German authorities wanted the 
Disarmament Conference to succeed. 

Discovery, the shilling monthly now 
published by the Cambridge University 
Press, should in its improved form do 
much to popularise recent scientific 
developments. Sir Arthur Eddington’s 
“* BKorty Years of Astronomy ” and Mr. 
Fraser Darling’s well-illustrated descrip- 
tion of the Treshnish Isles, west of Mull,’ 
are excellent. 

In the World Review, which reprints 
articles and caricatures from. the Euro- 
pean Press, such as a Munich paper’s 
absurd attack on the Czechs, or Count 
Bethlen’s warning that Hungary cannot 
be Nazified, there is also a plea by 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi for sending 
all the Jews to Rhodesia. 

Blackwood’s has a picturesque account 
of a recent visit to Hangchow by Captain 
Dayidson-Houston and the story by 
Mr. Lightbourn of a somewhat adven- 








turous ‘‘ Inland Voyage ”’ in Canada. 


The Cornhill gives first place to a 
posthumous article by the late E. V. 
Lucas on “‘ The Delightful Fellow ”’— 
that is, Edward: Fitzgerald. Miss 


. Myrtle Johnston revives from an old 


-book by ‘Dr. William Wright some 
amusing. stories of ‘“‘The. Brontés in 
Ireland ”—Charlotte’s Uncles in County 
Down. 

Chambers’s Fournal among its. mis- 
cellaneous- articles. has ‘‘ Swimming 
‘through the Ages” by Mr..§. G. 
Hedgés,-.and. ‘‘ The Romance. of the 
Perth Dye Industry”. by Mr. Wilson 
Legge, who ‘attributes its success to the 
water of the Tay. --. 

- The Practitioner is this month largely 
concerfied with problems of the mind. 
Dr. T. A. Ross writes,, for example, 
on “‘ Psychological Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment in General Practice” and Miss 
Grace Calver discusses with sympathy 
and humour the ‘‘ Behaviour Problems 


~-ef Children and-their Treatment.” 


DEATH AND DIPLOMACY 


IN PERSIA 
By Yury Tynianov 

». ‘The treaty of Turkmanchai between 
Russia and Persia in the early nineteenth 
century marks a turning point in Middle 
Eastern History. From this treaty, it 
may be said, modezrn Persian history 
begins. This book (Boriswood, ros. 6d.) 
is about the authors of that famous 
agreement, and many interesting figures 
of the period are portrayed : Nicholas I, 
Pushkin, Fath Ali Shah, to name.a few. 
The reader, however, will need to be 
an expert to follow the story of this 
work, and certainly, if this is his first 
approach, he will not learn what. the 
terms of the treaty were. There is' one 
able description: Fath Ali Shah on 
his throne, but this praise has to’ be 
qualified : the description will probably 
‘not satisfy a readzr who has never seen a 
picture of that. extraordinary monarch. 
The untidiness of the Russian mind is 
strongly illustrated by this incoherent 
book.. Laborious attempts to evoke an 

*“atmosphere ” as thick as a pea-soup 
fog ‘weary the reader’s patience, and to 
add to his woes the transliteration of 
Persian names is so inaccurate as 
to make the most famous nearly 
unrecognisable. 


THERE IS NO RETURN 
By Philip Jordan 

Mr. Jordan’s memoirs (Cresset Press, 
8s: 6d.), are less-littered with the names 
of the great and the glamorous whom 
he happens to have encountered than 
most of the journalists’. reminiscences 
which have. recentlyappeared. In a 
loose-knit, pseudo-tough prose which, 
when the writer forgets Mr. Hemingway, 
is efficiently descriptive in a quite indi- 
vidual manner, he sketches in rapidly 
his various experiences, as war corre- 
spondent in Spain, as- a traveller ‘in 
India, Ceylon, Morocco, as an inter- 
viewer of American politicians, as a 
newspaperman ift Nice“ and as a rather 
affzcted young novelist living on an 
island off Var. Myr. Jordan’s vignettes 
are always lively, not often slapdash, and 
when he is writing of his visits to Spain, 
to the Teruel front, for example, they 
broaden into a full and effective picture. 
More journalists. inclined to recollection 
might well study his economy. 
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Heusing schemes have not abolished slums. 
Grimy, unhealthy backyards still remain, 
also congested areas, affording the only 
available breathing space for thousands of 
children. During the Summer Months 
The Salvation Army endeavour to give these 
children, and their mothers, a week 
of glorious happiness ... a holiday 
in the country or by the sea. 


10/- will work wonders. 
It will give one child 
a week’s holiday. . . 


20 /- will give some tired 
Mother a well- 
deserved rest by the 
sea. 


Please give as much as you can 
afford and send to **Slum 
Holidays,’ General Evangeline 
Booth, 101 Queen Victoria St., 
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Mr. John 
Masefield 


writes: 


“Cancer is one of the 
most terrible enemies 
life has. The men and 
women who aie fighting 
cancer are the soldiers 





At present many Urgent 
cases are clamouring for most worthy of support 
admission, and these can- now in the world. Help 
not be accepted until them to find the cause 
further extensions are com- of the curse and a 
pleted. To cope with the 





means of destroying it. 
ever increasing work, the ying 


P Committee have decided At least help them 
The Cloth makes no mistake to build another four to help those suffering 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Is this to be the complete stock market concerto? Most 
of us enjoyed that long and exciting first movement when 
values climbed spectacularly and—must I confess it ?>—looked 
very like climbing much further. Then came the sudden 
freakish ending—gold scare and N.D.C.—ushering in the 
tortuous and torturing adagio. Is it at last over and has 
Mr. Kennedy really played. the cadenza, leaving us free to 
enjoy the allegro con brio? Last week I assessed recovery, 
of the genuine and sustained brand, as an odds-on chance, 
and this week I am inclined to lengthen the odds. For one 
thing, the German debts and trade agreement, however 
cynically you look at it, means that Berlin and London are 
at least willing to talk the same language and get down to a 
business basis. In construing this agreement “ bullishly ” 
the City is obviously right. Then again, both Wall Street 
and commodities have somehow managed to get ahead in 
face of several waves of profit-taking, which suggests that 
the buying support is pretty strong. 

Of course, the doubters are still arguing that this is a 
stock market rally pure and simple with no sort of foundation 
in the trend of trade and up to a point they are right. But 
that does not prove that the “ bulls ” are going to be wrong. 
A well-organised market acts on its hunches, and experience 
shows that, although on many occasions you get false starts, 
such movements are usually short-lived. This recovery 
has not yet, perhaps, fully demonstrated its solidity and 
staying power, but I shall not be surprised if it marks the 
turning point in the United States and, as a corollary, the 
rallying point for world trade and London markets. This 
is not to suggest that investors should swallow the bait, 
hook, line and sinker, and plunge heavily into the speculative 
groups of shares. The right policy, in my view, is to go 
slowly, picking out sound shares on which either the yield 
is good or whose prices do not yet discount a substantial 
improvement in trade. Thomas Tilling, Associated British 


Pictures, Electric Construction, Edmundson’s Electricity, 


Porchester Castle, Hampshire 


** There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 
‘Three Castles.’ ”’ 
W. M. Thackeray—“ THE VIRGINIANS.” 


WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


FOR gD Handmade 

FOR 1/4 20 FOR 1/6 

FOR 2/- Also obtainable 

FOR 3/3 in other packings 
One expects to pay a little more 
for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 


Union Castle ‘and Apex (Trinidad) Oil are representative 
of the sort of shares I mean. 
* * * *x 
A STAKE IN AMERICA 

Many investors will ask: How about America itself? 
If a real improvement over there is to be the mainspring of 
recovery here, why not short-circuit the business and buy 
American equities? Well, I have often expressed the view 
that a well-spread portfolio should include some interest in 
the United States, but for most investors the trouble has 
been (1) that they are unfamiliar with American companies ; 
and (2) that the prices of most of the leading American equities, 
such as U.S. Steel (60 dollars), American Tobacco (79 dollars), 
and Allied Chemical (175 dollars), are forbiddingly heavy. 
Then there are the complications of the exchange rate and 
American tax. At last, however, thanks to the Treasury’s 
recent relaxation. of its unofficial curb on oversea investment, 
the way to acquire a stake in American industry has been 
made immensely easier. The Allied Investors Fixed Trust 
group, already well known to British investors, has blazed 
the trail and established a new unit trust to hold a portfolio 
of American securities. 

The authorised list covers the securities of fifty leading 
companies spread over some twenty industries—the railroads 
are omitted—so that anyone who buys the units acquires a 
well-diversified interest in American recovery. On the 
latest rates of dividends paid the indicated yield is about 
6 per cent. gross, a very attractive return, but, as everybody 
knows, American industrial profits have fallen away sharply 
this year. Still, if the income yield to start with is no more 
than § to §} per cent., most investors will not grumble. The 
real attraction here is the chance of substantial capital apprecia- 
tion on the theory that America’s business recovery has only 
just begun. The opening ‘quotation of the units is 18s., so 
that for a smail outlay, in sterling, the British investor can 
now obtain a well-spread interest in the “ blue chips ” of 
Wall Street’s Big Board. To those who can afford to take 
the risk I cannot say: No. 

* *x * * 
RICHARD THOMAS MILLIONS 

The Richard Thomas financing scheme is this week’s 
Big News. Everything about the scheme is big—its con- 
ception, the sums involved and the changes it brings. Cynics 
will add that its bigness is exactly the measure of the size 
of the blunder it sets right but that, I think, is a little harsh. 
The underestimate of the Ebbw Vale expenditure is sur- 
prisingly large, but I still feel that the financing would not 
have proved unduly difficult in reasonable conditions. As 
things have turned out, Sir William Firth has had no luck. 
Financial markets, like certain parts of the Ebbw Vale site, 
crumbled beneath his feet, world trade, of which tinplate 
1S a sensitive section, got into reverse gear, and the wicked 
“bears ” did the rest. So there was the company high 
and dry with big commitments falling due and its new plant 
half built. A warning to ambitious industrialists, I admit, 
but still a tragic fate for a bold scheme of technical improve- 
ment. 

Well, there is to be no receivership, that is, if debenture 
and shareholders follow the only sensible course and accept 
the proposals made to them. Headed by the Bank of 
England the joint-stock banks have come to the rescue 
with an offer of £5,500,000 in Prior Lien stock and the 
other £500,000, making £6,000,000 in all, goes in in the 
form of 1,500,000 ordinary 6s. 8d. shares subscribed by 
the Securities Management Trust, the Bank of England’s 
offshoot, at par. ‘Lhat will see the Ebbw Vale project 
through and, according to reliable information, will provide 
the company with a thoroughly up-to-date plant capable 
of large-scale a at very low cost. 

*x * x 
THE ctetnan FOR SECURITY HOLDERS 

Inevitably, the scheme does not end there. Having 
saved the ship, the bankers, in co-operation with the steel 
trade, are naturally anxious to see that it does not get on 
the rocks again. For one thing, there is £6,000,000 of 
their money on board—which is to be removed by 

(Continued on page 84) 
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An offer of 500,000 Units in a Unit 
Trust under British management, 
providing a spread of investment in 
the best American industrial stocks 


AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


American Industries Trust offers British investors an opportunity of acquiring an 
interest in the best industrial businesses in the United States of America in the 
form of Trust Units. Hitherto it has been almost impossible for the small investor 
to acquire a representative and well-spread investment in American securities by 
reason of the high prices at which many individual American securities stand. 


It is acknowledged that the United States, in many ways the most vigorous and 
progressive country in the world, offers opportunities for investment which are not 
found elsewhere. Prices move more rapidly in the United States than in any other 
industrial area, and experience over the last half century shows that investors who 
acquire their interest when the general atmosphere of business is relatively quiet, 
reap the full benefit of their investments by participating in big capital appreciation 
as soon as business becomes really active. 


During the last two years, the American market has fallen and the prices 
of the best equity shares are at a comparatively low level. It is because 
of these prevailing conditions that this Trust is introduced at this time, 
in order that unit holders may have the opportunity of participating to 
the full in the recovery which is generally believed to have begun, as 
indicated by the upward trend of market quotations during recent weeks. 


The securities included in the selected Portfolio cover the principal industries of 
the United States and all are the admitted leaders in their respective fields. The 
income yield in the opinion of the Managers will be substantial and should: grow. 


The following paragraph is inserted at the request of H.M. Treasury :— 


“This proposal has been considered by the Foreign 
Transactions Advisory Committee and by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; no objection is raised to the 
issue, but it must be clearly understood that no responsi- 
bility is taken for the financial soundness of the scheme 
or for the correctness of any statement made, or opinion 
éxpressed in connection with it.” 


The price of Units is calculated daily and certified by Members of the London and/or New 
York Stock Exchange and may be bought and sold in multiples of five (minimum 50) through 
any Stockbroker or Bank. The initial price is 18s. per Unit free of commission. 


Custodian Trustee :— 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Managers :— 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. (Telephone : NATional 4931). 


Managing Director : Hartley Withers 


Auditors : 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 
g, A booklet giving full particulars may be 
obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank or from 
the Managers at the above address. 
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INSURANCE SHARES AS A 
LONG-TERM INVESTMENT 


<> 
a cal 





Extracts from 
** INSURANCE SHARES 1887-1937” 
by the Right Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K.C. 


II—THE ELEMENT OF LUCK 


it seemed to me that it would be of great 

interest to ascertain how a really unlucky 
person would have fared who, some time during 
the last quarter of a century, had chosen the 
most unfavourable: year possible in which to 
buy insurance shares. The following table pro- 
vides the answer to that question. It shows 
what happened to a hypothetical investment of 
£1,000 in the shares of the ‘Economist’ group of 
insurance companies made in any one of the 
years from 1913 to 1927, and held for a period 
of ten years. 


“ SG: all investors are not equally fortunate, 
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The element of luck does count for something. 
A holding of £1,000 worth of insurance shares 
bought in 1916—would have earned an average 
income of £72 . 6s . Od. free of income tax, and 
by 1925 would have shown a capital apprecia- 
tion of £2,056. At the other end of the scale is 
the comparatively unfortunate man who picked 
the worst possible year for buying insurance 
shares. His investment of £1,000, made in 1925, 
showed at the end of ten years a capital appre- 
ciation of £656 after earning, over the whole 
period, an average annual yield, free of income 
tax, of something over 4 per cent. There can be 
very few investors in any other market who, 
after faring thus, would feel that they had any 
cause to repine.”” 


Copies of 
INSURANCE SHARES 1887-1937 


A comprehensive survey, with statistical 
tables, graphs, etc., and an examination 
of net yields by a leading Actuary 














may be obtained free through any Stock broker or Bank or from 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 
Managers of the “ Bank-Insurance”’ Group of Unit Trusts. 


30 CORNHILL, E.C.3 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 

(Continued from page 82.) 
instalments—and for another, the ship is big enough, if 
erratically steered, to disturb other craft. So the Bank 
of England takes control, with Sir William Firth, Lord 
Greenwood and Mr. E. H. Lever on the same committee, 
and leading figures in the steel industry join the company’s 
board. Tight control this, but understandable and im- 
mensely useful in providing a basis for co-operative working 
in the industry. If I were a shareholder in Richard Thomas 
I would not quarrel, even if it were practical politics, with 
these arrangements. The company’s finances are bound 
to benefit later on. 

This is not to imply, however, that I am impressed by 
the early prospects either for preference or ordinary share- 
holders. Twelve and a half millions in prior charges is a 
heavy load to carry, even for a large-scale low-cost plant, 
and at the moment conditions in the tinplate section are not 
good. The 4 per cent. debenture stock, which is to be 
compensated for loss of status by an increase to 4} per cent., 
is, I think, a good investment to yield 6 per cent. at 75. Its 
interest should be fairly well covered even on current con- 
ditions. The preferences, at 9s. 9d., are, I am aftaid, a 
longish lock-up, although I would not sell now. Nor would 
I jettison the ordinaries at 3s. But I would not choose 
either of these issues just yet as a promising lock-up specula- 
tion. There are more attractive purchases available in this 
category. 

x x x x 


Venturers’ Corner 


If, as I suspect, this market recovery is going to con- 
solidate, one of the results must be that many of the lesser- 
known shares now selling on a generous yield basis will 
be gradually levered up. Yields ranging between 8 and 
I2 per cent. on such shares are perhaps to be expected when 
as much as 6 per cent. is available on the leaders, but there 
is no reason why the smaller shares should not improve 
now that ‘the yields on the big industrial ordinaries have 
been brought down. I think the §s. shares of Strand Electric 
Holdings are worth considering around par as an equity 
of a small but progressive undertaking offering a high return. 
The business consists of installing and hiring electric lighting 
equipment for exhibitions, pageants, theatres*and cinemas 
and in this field the company occupies a leading position. 

Last year earnings on the £115,000 of capital were equal 
to just under 12 per cent. out of which Io per cent. was 
distributed in dividend, so that at par the shares are yielding 
Io per cent. For the current year the interim has been 
maintained at 4 per cent. and I understand that the company 
has acquired on lease suitable modern works which will 
enable it to handle a larger volume of business. New 
orders, I imagine, may not have been quite so easy to get 
during the last few months as a year ago, but I shall be 
surprised if the level of activity is not being fairly well main- 
tained. The shares pay handsomely for their keep and 
should see a higher quotation later on. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


GERMAN DEBT AGREEMENT 

As in the previous struggle over the service of Germany’s 
foreign loans which occurred in 1934, the threat of compulsory 
exchange clearing has proved strong enough to force a reason- 
ably favourable compromise. The British objective in the 
negotiations now concluded was to induce the German Reich 
to maintain the service on Austria’s external loans, which are 
in part guaranteed by the British Government. That object 
has been attained, though at the cost of our agreeing to a 
reduction in the rate of interest payable on some other German 
loans. In particular the interest on the 7 per cent. Dawes 
loan and the 7 per cent. Austrian loan is reduced to § per cent., 
but a 2 per cent. sinking fund is to be introduced, and the 
53 per cent. Young loan snd 6 per cent. Saarbriicken loan 
are to be reduced to 43 per cent. while a 1 per cent. sinking 
fund is to be started in 2 years’ time. The Austrian guaranteed 
loans and the German 4 per cent. funding bonds will receive 
full service. Other medium ard long term debts of both 
Germany and Austria are to receive half interest for 2 years 
with a maximum of 4 per cent., whereas at present they receive 
in effect less than 40 per cent. of their interest. 

The agreement was well received in the City and prices 

(Continued on page 86.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED 


LizutT.-Cot. Lorp HERBERT Scotr (chairman) presided over the 
thirty-first annual general meeting of Rolls-Royce, Ltd., at Derby, 
on June 30th. In submitting the resolution to adopt the: directors’ 
report and balance-sheet, he drew attention to the strong position, 
evidenced by the fact that the total assets of the company exceeded 
the current liabilities of the company. by £2,036,739, and if they 
deducted the issued’ capital of £1,096,312, they had £940,427, 
which was represented by the reserve and amount carried forward 
shown in- the ‘balance-sheet. The magnitude of the company’s 
business could be assessed from the fact that during the last ten years 
more than £12,000,000 had. been paid in .wages and salaries and 
nearly three-quarters of a million in taxation to the Government. 
During the same time the company contributed over £400,000 





‘towards amenities for the employees. The profit amounted to 


£393,259, which included a dividend of £20,000 from Bentley 
Motors (1931), Ltd. So far as the assets were concerned, cash and 
Government securities totalled £921,091, which was a reduction of 


‘roughly £275,000. ‘This reduction, however, was balanced by an 


increase in sundry debtors of practi¢ally the same amount. The 
profit of £393,259, together with the carry-forward from the previous 
year of £93,913, gave. a total.of £487,172 for disposal, of which 
£64,789 was distributed in January last as an interim dividend of 
6 per cent. The directors recommended a final dividend of 164 per 
a bringing the total for the year to 224 per cent., subject to tax. 

The final dividend would absorb £178,170, and it was proposed to 
allocate. the balance as follows : D.C, and Income Tax reserve 
Foes reserve pension fund £30,000, consolidated reserve fund 

22,266, carry-forward £91,947. 

As in the case of the similar factories already established in 
connexion with the Royal Air Force expansion scheme, the new factory 
at Crewe for the production of complete Rolls-Royce aero engines 
would be financed and owned by the Government, but its operation 
and management would be entrusted to Rolls-Royce, Ltd. Turning 
to the company’s other business, the manufacture of moter-car 
chassis, the chairman said: The turnover of cars was satisfactorily 
maintained for 1937. This remark leads me to the point where 
I am expected to give you some idea of our prospects for the current 
year. Should normal conditions prevail in the motor-car industry 
and there are no upheavals here or abroad you should have every 
prospect of equally satisfactory results for 1938, but you must bear 
in mind that an unusually depressed stock market, which has been ir 
that state for some time, increases in cost of raw material, heavier 
taxation, and world conditions generally, are not conducive to main- 
taining the prosperity which has been experienced in the motor 
trade during the last few years. All the same, your board is satisfied 
that at the present moment we are still obtaining our fair share of 
the motor-car business, and the reputation of your company’s 
products still stands as high as ever in the world’s markets. 

The resolution was carried. 


LOBITOS OILFIELDS, LIMITED 
SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED RESULTS 





THE thirtieth annual ordinary general meeting of the Lobitos Oil- 
fields, Ltd., was held on July 4th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 
Mr. H. C. R. Williamson (chairman of the company), said: 
Turning. to the profit and loss account, we have for last year 
merged the refinery and tankers’ results—in both cases a profit— 
in the general net trading results, which are up by £113,000. The 
dividend received from the subsidiary company is increased by 
£48,000, being at the rate of 15 per cent. less Peruvian income tax, 
as compared with 10 per cent. Dividends and interest are also up 
by some £17,000 partly due to addition to investments and partly 
to increased dividends. The net profit, after. adequate provision 
for taxation, is £262,637, which, added to the £214,412 brought 
forward, makes a total of £477,049. The directors propose that 
this should be dealt with as follows : 
To provision for interim dividend of 5 per cent. 
paid on January 14th, 1938 
To pay a final dividend of 5 per cent. and a bonus 
of 5 per cent., both subject to income tax (at 


£50,000 O O 


5s. 6d., less Dominion tax relief, 6d.=§s.) .. 100,000 0 O 
To provide for expansion and obsolescence in ‘ 

connexion with refinery : 22 a 100,000 O O 
To staff provident fund . pm: s te 7,570 0 O 
To carry forward to next account . ae me 219,479 4 10 


£477:049 41 

As regards the petroleum industry in general you will have nad 
from the reports of this and other companies that the year 1937 was 
one of general prosperity. It began on a cheerful note and may be 
said to have been crescendo for the first six or seven months of 
the year, but the trade recession or depression in the U.S.A. in 
the latter half of the year, with its world-wide effects, caused the 
tempo of the oil industry at the close of the year to be set at rallen- 
tando. The position, however, is gradually righting itself, and while 
in 1938 the rate of increase in U.S.A. consumption of petroleum and 
its derivatives may not be quite so marked as in 1937. 

You will gather from these remarks that I am not pessimistic as 
regards the outlook for the oil industry. There is, however, one 
less happy feature. While the price of crude oil has remained 
relatively stable, the price of refined products has tended to decline, 
or at any rate has not improved part passu with the increased cost 
of production, due to higher taxation and wages. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





F. J. H. assured ‘his: life with the 
“Qld Equitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1938 the 
policy was worth £3,716, or over 
34 times the sum assured and 
over 3 times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
“West End Office: 17 Northumberland mae London, W.C.2, 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve a £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Propeieters dae aa ‘Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 








COMPANY MEETING 


NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE 
INCREASED EARNINGS 


THE sixty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Neuchatel Asphalte 
Company, Limited, was held on June 30th at 58 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Lt.-Col. P. D. Ionides, D.S.O. (the chairman), in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said that the earnings of the 
company, at £64,888, against £46,763 for the previous year, were, 
after allowing for depreciation, approximately double the amount 
distributed in Debenture interest and dividends, and the amounts 
actually remitted to this country and converted into sterling, together 
with the earnings in this country, were also greatly in excess of the 
distribution just referred to. 

The other outstanding feature to which he wished particularly to 
draw attention was the writing down by £20,000 of the value of the 
Travers Mine Concession and goodwill. That was a step which 
they hoped to repeat in greater or less degree year by year, while at 
the same time pursuing certain promising lines of development 
calculated to stimulate the use of Travers Asphalte until such time 
as they felt that there was nothing to be gained by further writing 
down. 

The balance-sheet and profit-and-loss account might suggest that 
an increase in the rate of dividend would not be inappropriate, but 
the board was of the opinion that for the present they should continue 
to husband their resources so that they might pursue a policy of 
research and development, and by equipping themselves with the best 
possible plant for carrying out the work they undertook, so to 
strengthen their position as to be able to face the future with complete 
confidence. Since the balance-sheet was struck at December. 31st, 
a large sterling loan had been repaid to the company by one of their 
foreign subsidiaries. 

Mr. A. E. Nicholson, A.C.A. (managing director): Mr. Chairman, 
I am glad to be allowed the privilege of seconding the motion. 

You have alluded to the Travers Mine. This company has held 
the exclusive and sole concession for the Travers Mine from the 
Neuchatel Government in Switzerland for more than half a century. 
No other company has an interest in the concession, and no other 
company can use our rock, which has no superior in the world, unless 
they purchase it from this company. 

The only other matter to which I should like to add a word is the 
changed character and basis of our business. There is still an 
impression that our turnover and profits are still largely dependent 
upon this mine. This is no longer the case. Our branches and 
businesses throughout the world now and for some time past undertake 
all forms of road and building contract work in which asphalte, 
bitumen, or tar, and in many cases cement, is employed. 

The resoluticn was carried unanimously. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ANGLO-SPANISH CONSTRUCTION CO. 


INCREASED VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


THE thirteenth ordinary general meeting of The Anglo-Spanish 
Construction Company, Limited, was held on July 6th, at 1 London 
Wall Buildings, London, E.C. , 

Mr. David McA. Eccles (the chairman) said that the cash position 
of the company had changed very little during the year, and the 
board did not consider it wise to take any decision regarding the 
disposal of the cash in hand until the situation in Spain became 
clearer. 

The results of the exploitation of the Santander-Mediterraneo 
Railway showed marked improvement, and a surplus of Ps. 640,000 
over running éxpenses had been earned during the year. Well 
under half the total traffic was of a military character, and the volume 
of civilian transport was steadily increasing. The great importance 
of the railway to the economy of Spain had been demonstrated 
beyond question. 4 

Continuing, the chairman said: We are concerned in a business 
undertaking in a country where a bitter civil war is being waged, 
throughout the course of which the British Government have wisely 
adhered to an attitude of strict neutrality. We can only speak with 
authority of conditions in those areas where we operate and of 
which we therefore have first-hand knowledge. 

The Santander-Mediterraneo Railway traverses, for a distance 
of some 300 miles country which has been in General Franco’s hands 
from the beginning of the war. Here we have the testimony of our 
own staff and the evidence of our operating conditions and results. 
Food is plentiful and the cost of living has shown no tendency to 
rise except where imported articles are concerned. Labour is rather 
scarce but the company’s employees have worked exceptionally well 
and handled a larger volume of traffic without a corresponding 
increase in their numbers. Business in Castile is flourishing, and a 
number of new undertakings. have sprung up to supply the gap 
created by the severance from Nationalist Spain of such cities as 
Madrid and Barcelona. We believe that some of these undertakings 
will remain and that our traffic may therefore be permanently 
enlarged. But it is not possible, in existing circumstances, to speak 
with confidence about conditions in the immediate future. The 
hope shared by every well-wisher of Spain, and this country is 
conspicuously among their number, is that there may be a speedy 
termination of hostilities and that with the end of the civil war we 
may witness an early execution of a large programme of political 
and economic reconstruction. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








BRITISH GLUES AND CHEMICALS 
STRONG POSITION : 


THE eighteenth ordinary general meeting of British Glues and 
Chemicals, Limited, was held on July 6th, at the Connaught Rooms, 
London. 

Mr. T. Walton, F.C.A. (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: We do not expect a sudden return of stability and confidence, 
confidence is a tender plant, and we have thought well, in fixing the 
dividends recommended to be paid, to give effect to our belief in 
the importance of again adding to reserves, as you will have seen in 
the accounts and accompanying report. Not only are our reserves 
augmented ; our liquid position, helped by our adequate allocations 
for depreciation and obsolescence, is strong. 

Though our profits in the past year are lower compared with 
the previous year, we are nevertheless able to recommend dividends 
at the rates of the two preceding years. The reduction in profit is 
due to increased cost of raw materials, manufacturing commodities, 
wages, coal, and transport, not the whole of which we have been able, 
owing to some slackening of demand, to recover in our selling prices. 
Grease manufacture, one of our most important products, has again 
been unremunerative, and the present outlook is for continuance of 
a low price level. 

During the year the glue trade was good on the whole, but towards 
the end of the year there was distinct falling off in home and export 
demand. Again I want to give wide publicity to the great help our 
Research Department can give to all consumers of adhesives and to 
invite and urge them to make the fullest possible use of our knowledge 
and experience in helping to solve their many technical problems. 

Attention is being devoted by our Government to the development 
of the livestock industry, both as contributory to defence and as an 
aid to our farmers. We are anxious to place our fullest assistance, 
including that of our Research Department, at the disposal of agri- 
culture on questions relating to the feeding of animal protein to farm 
stock and of supplementing the ration of that stock by an adequate 
supply of the minerals required under modern conditions of intensive 
farming. 

The equally important question of increase in the fertility of our 
grasslands in this country has also been intensively studied by our 
Government, with the result that assistance has been given to farmers 
in the purchase of lime and basic slag. I am sorry that the Govern- 
ment has not yet seen its way to extend the subsidy to types of phos- 
phatic fertiliser other than basic slag; much of the fertility of our 
grass-lands in the past has been derived from bone, and we have in 
our ‘‘Gtyps” brand cf Steemed Bone Flour a most valuable 
fertiliser—either applied alone or mixed with other fertilisers. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 84.) 


advanced fairly sharply. It was natural after the recent 
uncertainties that they should do so. These bonds give high 
yields even at present prices. Whether the agreement was the 
best that could have been enforced in the circumstances is a 
question on which a good deal of difference of view still exists. 
It is argued naturally that by impounding the proceeds of 
German exports to this country we could have secured full 
service at least of the Austrian debts and of the Dawes and 
Young loans; that by supporting a united front among 
Germany’s creditors a uniform agreement not limited to bonds 
in British ownership could have been secured, and that in 
any event it was dubious ethics for the British Government 
to secure full service on the loans which it guarantees in 
exchange for concessions on the loans it does not guarantee. 


* x * x 


ROLLS-ROYCE PROGRESS 


Lord Herbert Scott gave the shareholders of Rolls-Royce 
as satisfactory a review of the year’s progress as the accounts 
had foreshadowed. In aero-engine production he announced 
that they had carried out every obligation to the Air Ministry 
punctually and efficiently. In the motor-car field they continued 
to obtain their fair share of the available business. The new 
aero-engine factory to be established at Crewe would, he ex- 
plained, be owned and financed by the Government but 
managed. by Rolls-Royce. The Merlin engine now being 
manufactured in large numbers was, he said, the most powerful 
fully type tested aero-engine in production in this country if 
not in the world. Its successful future was assured. 


x * * * 


O1L INDUSTRY PROSPECTS 


A cheerful review of the prospects of the oil industry was 
delivered to the shareholders of Lobitos Oilfields on Monday 
by the chairman, Mr. H. C, R. Williamson. After making full 
allowance for the slowing down in the latter part of 1937 and for 
the increase in stocks, he still felt that the position was gradually 
righting itself. He believes that the increase in consumption 
of oil products may be less marked in the U.S.A. this year 
than in 1937, but suggests that the rate of increase in world 
consumption may not be greatly diminished. 


The position is naturally less favourable in the tanker 
business than in oil production, but there, too, as Mr. Williamson 
showed, the Lobitos are protected by reason of the fact that 
a proportion of their tankers are employed in their own business 
at rates fixed to cover running costs and depreciation while 
others are on time charters fixed some time ago. These 
favourable factors justified him making the cautious prediction 
that if nothing unforeseen occurs they will again be able to 
pay an interim dividend at the beginning of 1939. 


* * x * 


BRITISH GLUES AND CHEMICALS 


Mr. T. Walton told the shareholders of British Glues and 
Chemicals at Wednesday’s meeting that the decline in profits 
during the past year had been due to increased costs of materials, 
wages, coal and transport ; there had also been some slackening 
in demand so that it had not been possible wholly to recover 
the increased costs in the selling prices. Grease manufacture 
had again been unprofitable, but the glue trade was on the whole 
good: Notwithstanding the lower profit the company has been 
able to maintain its 10 per cent. dividend and to add further 
substantial sums to reserves. The future, in Mr. Walton’s 
view, does not lack hopefulness. 


x x * * 


NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE 


Colonel P. D. Ionides, the chairman of Neuchatel Asphalte 
Company, gave an interesting explanation at last week’s meeting 
of the changes which had recently taken place in the road 
surfacing industry. The last decade, he explained, had seen 
the introduction of various synthetic substitutes for Travers 
rock asphalte. The synthetic substitutes were so much 
cheaper that use of Travers asphalte had become restricted to 
roads where hard-wearing qualities outweighed the first cost. 
It followed that the company had widened its scope to include 
other road surfaces in addition to the Travers Asphalte, of which 
it had a virtual monopoly, and that the directors had embarked 
upon a policy of writing down the Travers Mine Concession 
and goodwill, J. D. M. 
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FOR SUFFERERS FROM 





PROSTATIC TROUBLES 


Complete confidence in our preparation enables_us to say to you—FIND 
~ RELIEF, or we will REFUND 75 per cent. of YOUR MONEY without question. 








Symptoms of an enlarged prostate are cloudi freq t night disturb- 
ance and pain. Neglect may result in that pl r which 
necessitates an operation. ; 

DELBIASE is being prescribed in hospitals with istent success. Knowing 





the value of DELBIASE, we ask you to try it for one month. H, by that time, 
there is not less bladder tension, less pain and less need for frequent rising at 
night, return the empty boxes to us and 75 per cent. of YOUR MONEY WILL 
BE REFUNDED. The remaining 25 per cent. is only charged to cover import 
duties and packing charges. 

A MONTH’S SUPPLY (two 5/6 boxes) will be sent for 10/- with copies of 
official reports by Doctors Delbet and Stora. 


PHARGENE Ltd., 10 Cork Street, London, W. 1 


DELBIASE 


BRAND TABLETS 


“MUSSELS WERE ALWAYS MANY TOCETHER 
BUT | WOULD FIND ONE WINKLE 
BY HIMSELF.” 


This discovery amazed the poor London child on visiting the 
seaside for the first time. 

Thousands are waiting to make the same discovery. 

ONE GUINEA will enable you to introduce one child to the 
wonderful mysteries of the seaside. Please do help us to give as 
many children as possible a fortnight’s holiday this summer. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 


Hon. Treasurer, Sir D. 0. MALCOLM, K.C.M.G., (Room 4), 
17 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 














We are always prepared to buy good books 
ot every description—please send details 
of any you wish to sell. Our lists of books 
specially wanted will be sent on request. 


Are you on our mailing list for Catalogues? 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 
BOOKSELLERS :: CAMBRIDGE 


Ssmemoce 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. é 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW. 




















ORDEALS 


you can help 


them face 


Over 65,000 lives have keen saved 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 114 years. ] 
Your help in this heroic work is 
needed. 

it costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 








ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 

















BUMPUS 


-Don’t deny yourself the pleasure of planning 

your holiday in advance—it’s almost the best 

part of it, and the Maps, Guides, and Travel 
Books at Bumpus cover every possibility. 











All cheap editions for holiday reading 
are in stock. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


477 OXFORD ST. W.1 





O you know how the Inland Revenue helps 
Charities? For instance, if you promise to pay, 
say £5.a year for seven years to Brompton Hospital, the 
tax paid by you on your gift will be refunded to the 
Hospital. Thus both you and the Inland Revenue will 
help the Hospital in its fight against tuberculosis. Write 











: : Ss ’. : 
pac Mcenaine pts to the Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
OU E , § 15S eA eA WME 








300 Working Boys, 
in situations we have found for them, are needing a 
holiday by the sea. The wages earned by nearly all of 
them are insufficient to permit them to pay the cost 
themselves. 


Will you befriend them? 


They were handicapped from birth by parental and 

other difficulties. In our care they are shielded from 

the perils of unprotected youth in our great city. They 

are of good character and fully deserve the change for 
which we plead. 


Homes for Working Boys 
in London 


Honordry Treasurer: 
The Rt. Hon. SIR THOMAS INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P, 
12 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 2 


———— — ™ 
































A Poor Old Gentleman 


84 years of age, suffering from Cancer, alone in the 
world and destitute, formerly successful Mining 
Engineer ; 2} guineas a week urgently needed to 
alleviate his distress. PLEASE HELP. (Case 211/38) 


There are also very many other sad cases for which 
funds are urgently required to enable us to provide 
weekly grants for special nourishment, fares to hospitals, 
medical requisites, nursing services, bed linen, etc. Do 
please be one of their good friends and send a donation. 


Details of this and other cases will 
be sent on request to the Secretary, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR CANCER RELIEF 
47 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 
areata eae eee 


Sade eer eePas eer erat esederaress 
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* THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 302 


By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,’ and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp. otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} 



































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 1l 12 13 14 
15 16 17 
18 19 
20 21 22 
23 24 
25 26 27 28 
29 30 {31 32 
33 34 












































The winner of Crossword No. 301 is Miss P. F. Terry, 
Swallowfield, Watersfield, Pulborough, Sussex. 


| 


10. 
II. 


73. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
20. 


2%. 
225 
23. 


25. 
26. 
a7. 
29. 


33. 
34. 


ACROSS 


. Religious measure with a 


grave aspect ? 


. rev. with 25. There are 


many reflections about this 
stone. 

with 32. Hopeless. 

rev. An aid to get next to 
godliness. 

Turns over to dry. 

The very thing for a bald 
fairy ! 

As 4 grows to this it becomes 
a tropical plant. 

rev. Air is necessary for an 
ascetic. 

Dismal look seen only for 


forty days? (Two words). 
Unchecked letter of 33 
doubled. 


Person of infallible wisdom. 
rev. Beard you can’t shave. 
Plant—dripping “down to 
the skirts of his garments.” 
(Two words). 


See 8 across. 
Once assumed as sign of 
manhood. 


rev. When crowded together 
it’s stupid. 

This tendency to theft is not 
indulged for profit. 

Big in suds (anag.). 
Garment sometimes worn 
on the tongue. 


DOWN 


. The author of these must be 


a plagiarist ! 


2. 


I 


~ 


12. 


14. 
19. 
24. 


28. 
30. 
SI, 


32. 


. Concerning 


ee WAYVEw 


. Ecclesiastic 


A shoemaker would find 
this of help to polish up his 
football game. 

Rip adorns (anag.). 

Animal that will intimidate. 
rev. In a reflecting manner. 
rev. Mirage with morgana. 
strong winds 
that will be found delightful. 
Oblique. 


. Asnake that gets a laudatory 


notice. 

that 
becomes punctual. 
Painters like to have this 
city burnt. 

rev. Found capital for. 

rev. The wool of this is'a 
non-existent thing. 

You can get this plant for a 
coin. 

That of Cologne is famous. 
rev. The thing in question. 
My first is unciecked in 1 


never 


down, my second in I 
across. 
rev. See 10, 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 301 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


























Sie KES OFS 
4 OUR GUESTS 
\ OUR FRIENDS 


We are proud of the number who 
return year after year. 
Happy holidays in typical Swiss 
mountain scenery. 


HOTEL ALPENRUHE, 
HOHFLUH-HASLIBERG, 


yetween Lucerne and Interlaken, 4,000 ft. 


> Sw wSeES? 
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Summer in 
witzeriand 





FIRST-CLASS HOTEL 
MAX SCHUBIGER, proprietor 














Hotel Jungfrau 


MUERREN 


75 beds, running water, marvellous 
view on Eiger, Moench, Jungfrau. 
Full board from Fr. 10. 
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AND ITS LOVELY LAKE 


SWITZERLAND'S PEACEFUL “HOLIDAY CAPITAL” 








Where William Tell made History 





GOLF — TENNIS — CASINO — LIDO 


Season Tickets for unlimited travel on 
steamers and 10 mountain railways. 


MAKE LUCERNE YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
WHEN TOURING 





IN SWITZERLAND 





JULY AND AUGUST 1938: 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
















































MODERN LANGUAGES 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 








LA CASITA LAUSANNE 








— Girls’ Boarding School 


PREPARATION FOR FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS 


: 
Summer and Winter vacations in the mountains. 






















